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HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT.* 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER  XL VII.  Stanbury  was  quite  convinced  that  she  was  sinned 

,  azainst,  and  not  herself  the  sinner.  She  declared 
ABOUT  FISHING,  AND  NAVIGATION,  AND  hea'd-  j^^^ha,  more  than  once,  that  Mr.  Gibson  had 

DRESSES.  language  to  her  that,  coming  out  of  a 

The  feud  between  Miss  Stanbury  and  Mr.  Gibson  clergyman’s  mouth,  it  had  quite  dismayed  her. 
raged  violently  in  Exeter,  and  produced  many  com-  Martha,  who  knew  her  mistress,  probably  felt  that 
plications  which  were  very  dimcult  indeed  of  man-  Mr.  Gibson  had  at  least  received  as  good  as  he  gave ; 
agement.  Each  belligerent  party  felt  that  a  spe-  but  she  had  made  no  attempt  to  set  her  mistress 
cial  injury  had  been  inflicted  upon  it.  Mr.  Gib-  right  on  that  point. 

son  was  c^iiite  sure  that  he  had  been  grossly  misused  But  the  cause  of  Miss  Stanbury’s  sharpest  anger 
by  Miss  btanbury  the  elder,  and  strongly  suspected  was  not  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Gibson’s  conduct  either 
that  Mias  Stanbury  the  younger  had  bad  a  band  in  before  Dorothy’s  refusal  of  bis  ofler,  or  on  the  occa- 
this  misconduct.  It  had  been  positively  asserted  to  slon  of  his  being  turned  out  of  the  house.  A  base  ru- 
bim  —  at  least  so  he  thought,  but  in  this  was  probably  mor  was  spread  about  the  city  that  Dorothy  Stanbury 
in  error  —  that  the  lady  would  accept  him  If  he  pro-  had  been  ofiered  to  Mr.  Gibson,  that  Mr.  Gibson 
posed  to  her.  All  Exeter  had  been  made  aware  of  had  civilly  declined  the  offer,  and  that  hence  had 
the  intended  comp^t  He,  indeed,  had  denied  its  arisen  the  wrath  of  the  Juno  of  the  Close.  Now 
existence  to  Miss  French,  comforting  himself  as  best  this  was  not  to  be  endured  by  Miss  Stanbury.  She 
he  might  with  the  reflection  that  all  is  fair  in  love  had  felt,  even  in  the  moment  of  her  origin^  anger 
and  war ;  but  when  be  counted  over  his  injuries,  he  against  Mr.  Gibson,  that  she  was  bound  in  honor  not 
did  not  think  of  this  denial.  All  Exeter,  so  to  say,  to  tell  the  story  against  him.  She  bad  brought  him 
had  known  of  it  And  yet,  when  he  bad  come  with  into  the  little  difliculty,  and  she  at  least  would  hold 
his  proposal,  be  had  been  refused  without  a  moment’s  her  tongue.  She  was  quite  sure  that  Dorothy 
consideration,  first  by  the  aunt,  and  then  by  the  would  never  boast  of  her  triumph.  And  Martha 
niece ;  —  and,  after  that,  had  been  violently  abused,  had  been  strictly  cautioned,  —  as  indeed,  sdso,  had 
and  at  last  turned  out  of  the  house  1  Surely,  no  Brooke  Bui^ess.  The  man  had  behaved  like  an 
gentleman  had  ever  before  been  subjected  to  ill-  idiot.  Miss  Stanbury  said  ;  but  he  had  been  brought 
us^e  so  violent !  But  Miss  Stanbury  the  elder  was  into  a  litile  dilemma,  and  nothing  should  be  said 
quite  as  assured  that  the  injury  had  been  done  to  about  it  from  the  house  In  the  Close.  But  when 
her.  As  to  the  matter  of  the  compact  itself,  she  the  other  rumor  reached  Miss  Stanbury’s  ears,  when 
knew  very  well  that  she  had  been  as  true  as  steel.  Mrs.  Crumble  condoled  with  her  on  her  niece's  mis- 
She  had  done  everything  in  her  power  to  bring  fortune,  when  Mrs.  MacHugh  asked  whether  Mr. 
about  the  marriage.  She  had  been  generous  in  her  Gibson  had  not  behaved  rather  badly  to  the  young 
ofl'ers  of  money.  She  had  used  all  her  powers  lad^,  then  our  Juno’s  celestial  mind  was  filled  with  a 
of  persuasion  on  Dorothy,  and  she  had  given  every  divine  anger.  But  even  then  she  did  not  declare 
opportunity  to  Mr.  Gibwn.  It  was  not  her  fault  if  the  truth.  She  asked  a  question  of  Mrs.  Crumble, 
he  had  not  been  able  to  avail  himself  of  the  good  and  was  enabled,  as  she  thought,  to  trace  the  false- 
things  which  she  had  put  in  his  way.  He  bad  first  hood  to  the  Frenches.  She  did  not  think  that  Mr. 
been,  as  she  thought,  ignorant  and  arrogant,  fancy-  Gibson  could  on  a  sudden  have  become  so  base  a 
ing  that  the  good  things  ought  to  be  m^e  his  own  liar.  “  Mr.  Gibson  fast  and  loose  with  my  niece  !  ” 
without  any  trouble  on  his  part,  and  then  awk-  she  said  to  Mrs.  MacHugh.  “  You  have  not  got 
ward,  not  knowing  how  to  take  the  trouble  when  the  story  quite  right,  my  dear  friend.  Pray,  believe 
trouble  was  necessary.  And  as  to  that  matter  of  me  ;  there  has  been  nothing  of  that  sort.”  “  I 
abusive  language  and  turning  out  of  the  house,  ^iss  dare  say  not,”  said  Mrs.  MacHugh,  “  and  I ’m  sure 
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I  don’t  care.  Mr.  Gibson  has  been  going  to  marry 
one  of  the  French  girls  for  the  last  ten  years,  and  I 
think  he  ought  to  make  up  his  mind  and  do  it  at 
last.” 

“  I  can  assure  you  he  is  quite  welcome  as  far  as 
Dorothy  is  concerned,”  said  Miss  Stanbury. 

Without  a  doubt  the  opinion  did  prevail  through¬ 
out  Exeter  that  Mr.  Gibson,  who  had  been  regarded 
time  out  of  mind  as  the  property  of  the  Miss 
Frenches,  had  been  angled  for  by  the  ladies  in  the 
Close,  that  he  had  nearly  been  caught,  but  that  he 
had  slipped  the  hook  out  of  his  mouoi,  and  was  now 
about  to  subside  quietly  into  the  net  which  had 
been  originally  prepared  for  him.  Arabella  French 
had  not  spoken  loudly  on  the  subject,  but  Camilla 
had  declared  in  more  than  one  house  that  she  had 
most  direct  authority  for  stating  that  the  gentleman 
had  never  dreamed  of  offering  to  the  young  lady. 
“  Why  he  should  not  do  so  if  he  pleases,  I  don’t 
know,”  said  Camilla.  “  Only  the  fact  is  that  he  has 
not  pleased.  The  rumor  of  course  has  reached  him, 
and,  as  we  happen  to  be  very  old  friends,  we  have 
authority  for  denying  it  altogether.”  All.  this  came 
round  to  Miss  Stanbury,  and  she  was  divine  in  her 
wrath. 

“If  they  drive  me  to  it,”  she  said  to  Dorothy, 
“  I  ’ll  have  the  whole  truth  told  by  the  bellman 
through  the  city,  or  I  ’ll  publish  it  in  the  County 
Gazette.” 

“Pray  don’t  say  a  word  about  it,  Aunt  Stan¬ 
bury.”  » 

“  It  is  those  odious  girls.  He ’s  there  now  every 
day.” 

“  Why  should  n’t  he  go  there.  Aunt  Stanbury  ?  ” 

“  If  he ’s  fool  enough,  let  him  go.  I  don’t  care 
where  he  goes.  But  I  do  care  about  these  lies. 
They  would  n’t  dare  to  say  it,  only  they  think  my 
mouth  is  closed.  They ’ve  no  honor  themselves, 
but  they  screen  themselves  behind  mine.” 

“  I ’m  sure  they  won’t  find  themselves  mistaken 
in  what  they  trust  to,”  said  Dorothy,  with  a  spirit 
that  her  aunt  had  not  expected  from  her.  Miss 
Stanbury  at  this  time  had  told  nobody  that  the 
offer  to  her  niece  had  been  made  and  repeated  and 
finally  rejected;  but  she  found  it  very  difficult  to 
hold  her  tongue. 

In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Gibson  spent  a  good  deal 
of  his  time  at  Heavitree.  It  should  not,  perhaps,  be 
asserted  broadly  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
that  marriage  would  be  good  for  him  ;  but  he  had 
made  up  his  mind,  at  least,  to  this,  that  it  was  no 
longer  to  be  postponed  without  a  balance  of  disad¬ 
vantage.  The  Charybdis  in  the  Close  drove  him 
helpless  into  the  whirlpool  of  the  Heavitree  Scylla. 
He  had  no  longer  an  escape  from  the  perils  of  the 
latter  shore.  He  had  been  so  mauled  by  the  oppo¬ 
site  waves,  that  he  had  neither  spirit  nor  skill  left 
to  him  to  keep  in  the  middle  track.  He  was  almost 
daily  at  Heavitree,  and  did  not  attempt  to  conceal 
from  himself  the  approach  of  his  doom. 

But  still  there  were  two  of  them.  He  knew  that 
he  must  become  a  prey,  but  was  there  any  choice 
left  to  him  as  to  which  siren  should  have  him  ?  He 
had  been  quite  aware  in  his  more  gallant  days,  be¬ 
fore  he  had  been  knocked  about  on  that  Charybdis 
rock,  that  he  might  sip  and  taste  and  choose  be¬ 
tween  the  sweets.  He  had  come  to  think  lately 
that  the  younger  young  lady  was  the  sweeter.  Eight 
years  ago  indeed  the  passages  between  him  and  the 
elder  had  been  tender ;  but  Camilla  had  then  been 
simply  a  romping  girl,  hardly  more  than  a  year  or 
two  beyond  her  teens.  Now,  with  her  matured 


charms,  Camilla  was  certainly  the  more  engaging, 
as  far  as  outward  form  went.  Arabella’s  cheeks 
were  thin  and  lung,  and  her  front  teeth  had  come 
to  show  themselves.  Her  eyes  were  no  doubt  still 
bright,  and  what  she  had  of  hair  was  soft  and  dark. 
But  it  was  very  thin  in  front,  and  what  there  was 
of  supplemental  mass  behind  —  the  bandbox  by 
which  Miss  Stanbury  was  so  much  aggrieved  — 
was  worn  with  an  indifference  to  the  lines  of  beauty, 
which  Mr.  Gibson  himself  found  to  be  very  depress¬ 
ing.  A  man  with  a  fair  burden  on  his  back  is  not 
a  grievous  sight ;  but  when  we  see  a  small  human 
being  attached  to  a  bale  of  goods  which  he  can 
hardly  manage  to  move,  we  feel  that  the  poor  fel¬ 
low  has  been  cruelly  overweighted.  Mr.  Gibson 
certainly  had  that  sensation  about  Arabella’s  chig¬ 
non.  And  as  he  regarded  it  in  a  nearer  and  a  dear¬ 
er  light,  —  as  a  chignon  that  might  possibly  become 
his  own,  as  a  burden  which  in  one  sense  he  might 
himself  be  called  upon  to  bear,  as  a  domestic  utensil 
of  which  he  himself  might  be  called  upon  to  inspect, 
and,  perhaps,  to  aid  the  shifting  on  and  the  shifting 
off,  he  did  begin  to  think  that  that  side  of  the  Scylla 
gulf  ought  to  be  avoided  if  possible.  And  proba¬ 
bly  this  propensity  on  his  part,  this  feeling  that  he 
would  like  to  reconsider  the  matter  dispassionately 
before  he  gave  himself  up  for  good  to  his  old  love, 
may  have  been  increased  by  Camilla’s  apparent  with¬ 
drawal  of  her  claims.  Tie  felt  mildly  grateful  to 
the  Heavitree  household  in  general  for  accepting 
him  in  this  time  of  his  ailliction,  but  he  could  not 
admit  to  himself  that  they  had  a  right  to  decide 
upon  him  in  private  conclave,  and  allot  him  either 
to  the  one  or  to  the  other  nuptials  without  consul¬ 
tation  with  himself.  To  be  swallowed  up  by  Scylla 
he  now  recognized  as  his  doom ;  but  he  thought  he 
ought  to  be  asked  on  which  side  of  the  gulf  he 
would  prefer  to  go  down.  The  way  in  which  Ca¬ 
milla  spoke  of  him  as  a  thing  that  was  n’t  hers  hut 
another’s,  and  the  way  in  which  Arabella  looked  at 
him,  as  though  he  were  hers  and  could  never  be 
another’s,  wounded  his  manly  pride.  He  had  always 
understood  that  he  might  have  his  choice,  and  he 
could  not  understand  that  the  little  mishap  which 
had  befallen  him  in  the  Close  was  to  rob  him  of 
that  privilege. 

He  used  to  drink  tea  at  Heavitree  in  those  days. 
On  one  evening  on  going  in,  he  found  himself  alone 
with  Arabella.  “  O  hlr.  Gibson,”  she  said,  “  we 
were  n’t  sure  whether  you ’d  come.  And  mamma 
and  Camilla  have  gone  out  to  Mrs.  Camadge’s.” 
Mr.  Gibson  muttered  some  word  to  the  effect  that 
he  hoped  he  had  kept  nobody  at  home ;  and,  as  be 
did  so,  he  remembered  that  he  had  distinctly  said 
that  he  would  come  on  this  evening.  “  I  don’t 
know  that  I  should  have  gone,”  said  Arabella, 
“because  I  am  not  quite, —  not  quite  myself  at 
present.  No,  not  ill,  —  not  at  all.  Don’t  you  know 
what  it  is,  Mr.  Gibson,  to  be  —  to  be  —  to  be  — 
not  quite  yourself?  ”  Mr.  Gibson  said  that  he  had 
very  often  felt  like  that.  “And  one  can’t  get 
over  it ;  can  one  ?  ”  continued  Arabella.  “  There 
comes  a  presentiment  that  something  is  going  to 
happen,  and  a  kind  of  belief  that  something  has 
happened,  though  you  don’t  know  what;  and  the 
heart  refuses  to  be  light,  and  the  spirit  becomes 
abashed,  and  the  mind,  though  it  creates  new 
thoughts,  will  not  settle  itself  to  its  accustomed 
worl^  I  suppose  it ’s  what  the  novels  have  called 
Melancholy.” 

“I  suppose  it  is,”  said  Mr.  Gibson.  “  But  there ’s 
generally  some  cause  for  it.  Debt  for  instance  —  ” 
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“  It ’s  nothing  of  that  kind  with  me.  It 's  no  debt 
at  least  that  can  be  written  down  in  the  figures  of 
ordinary  arithmetic.  Sit  down,  Mr.  GIbwn,  and 
we  will  have  some  tea.”  Then,  as  she  stretched 
forward  to  ring  the  bell,  he  thought  that  he  never 
In  his  life  had  seen  ahything  so  unshapely  as  that 
huge  wen  at  the  back  of  her  head.  “  Monstrum 
horrendum,  informe,  ingens  I  ”  He  could  not  help 
quoting  the  words  to  himself.  She  was  dressed 
with  some  attempt  at  being  smart,  but  her  ribbons 
were  soiled,  and  her  lace  was  tawdry,  and  the  fabric 
of  her  dress  was  old  and  dowdy.  He  was  miite 
sure  that  he  would  feel  no  pride  in  calling  her  Mrs. 
Gibson,  no  pleasure  in  having  her  all  to  himself  at  his 
own  hearth.  “  I  hope  we  shall  escape  the  bitterness 
of  Miss  Stanbury’s  tongue  if  we  drink  tea  tete-a- 
tete,”  she  said,  with  her  sweetest  smile. 

“  I  don’t  suppose  she  ’ll  know  anything  about  it.” 

“  She  knows  about  everything,  Mr.  Gibson.  It’s 
astonishing  what  she  knows.  She  has  eyes  and  ears 
everywhere.  I  should  n’t  care,  if  she  did  n’t  see  and 
hear  so  very  incorrectly.  I’m  told  now  that  she 
declares  —  but  it  does  n’t  signify.” 

“  Declares  what  ?  ”  asked  Mr.  Gibson. 

“  Never  mind.  But  was  n’t  it  odd  how  all  Exeter 
believed  that  you  were  going  to  married  in  that 
house,  and  to  live  there  all  the  rest  of  your  life,  and 
be  one  of  Miss  Stanbury’s  slaves  ?  I  never  believed 
it,  Mr.  Gibson.”  This  she  said  with  a  sad  smile, 
that  ought  to  have  brought  him  on  his  knees,  in 
spite  of  the  chignon. 

“  One  can’t  help  these  things,”  said  Mr.  Gibson. 

“  I  never  could  have  believed  it,  —  not  even  if 
you  had  not  given  me  an  assurance  so  solemn,  and 
so  sweet,  that  there  was  nothing  In  it”  The  poor 
man  had  given  the  assurance,  and  could  not  deny 
the  solemnity  and  sweetness.  “  That  was  a  happy 
moment  for  us,  Mr.  Gibson;  because, ^hough  we 
never  believed  it,  when  it  was  dinned  into  our  ears 
so  frequently,  wben  it  was  made  such  a  triumph  in 
the  Close,  it  was  impossible  not  to  fear  that  there 
might  be  something  in  it”  He  felt  that  he  ought  to 
miike  some  reply,  but  he  did  not  know  what  to  say. 
He  was  thoroughly  ashamed  of  the  lie  he  had  told, 
but  he  could  not  untell  it  “  Camilla  reproached 
me  afterwards  for  asking  you,”  whispered  Arabella, 
in  her  softest,  tenderest  voice.  “  She  said  that  it 
was  unmaldenly.  I  hope  you  did  not  think  it  un- 
maldenly,  Mr.  Gibson.” 

“  O  dear,  no,  —  not  at  all,”  said  he. 

Arabella  French  was  painfully  alive  to  the  fact 
that  she  must  do  something.  She  had  her  fish  on 
the  hook ;  but  of  what  use  is  a  fish  on  your  hook,  if 
YOU  cannot  land  him?  When  could  she  have  a 
better  opportunity  than  this  of  landing  the  scal^ 
darling  out  of  the  fresh  and  free  waters  of  his 
bachelor  stream,  and  sousing  him  Into  the  pool  of 
domestic  life,  to  be  ready  there  for  her  own  house¬ 
hold  purposes?  “I  had  known  you  so  long,  Mr. 
Gibson,”  she  said,  “  and  had  valued  your  friendship 
so —  so  deeply.”  As  he  looked  at  her,  he  could  see 
nothing  but  the  shapeless  excrescence  to  which  his 
eyes  h^  been  so  painfully  called  by  Miss  Stanbury’s 
satire.  It  is  true  that  he  had  formerly  been  very 
tender  with  her,  but  she  had  not  then  carried  about 
with  her  that  distorted  monster.  He  did  not  believe 
himself  to  be  at  all  bound  by  anything  which  had 
passed  between  them  In  circumstances  so  very  difiei> 
ent.  But  yet  he  ought  to  say  something.  He  ought 
to  have  said  something ;  but  he  said  nothing.  She 
was  patient,  however,  very  patient ;  and  she  went 
on  playing  him  with  her  hook.  “  I  am  so  glad  that 


I  did  not  go  out  to-night  with  mamma.  It  has  been 
such  a  pleasure  to  me  to  have  this  conversation  with 
you.  Camilla,  perhaps,  would  say  that  I  am  —  on- 
maidenly.” 

“  I  don’t  think  so.” 

“  That  is  all  that  I  care  for,  Mr.  Gibson.  If  you 
acquit  me,  I  do  not  mind  who  accuses.  I  should  not 
like  to  suppose  that  you  thought  me  onmaidenly. 
Anything  would  be  better  than  mat ;  but  I  can  throw 
all  such  considerations  to  the  wind  when  true  —  true 
—  friendship  is  concerned.  Don’t  you  think  that 
one  ought,  Mr.  Gibson  ?  ” 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  thing  at  the  back  of  her 
head,  he  would  have  done  it  now.  Nothing  but 
that  gave  him  courage  to  abstain.  It  grew  bigger 
and  bigger,  more  shapeless,  monstrous,  absurd,  and 
abominable,  as  he  looked  at  it.  Nothing  should  force 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  assisting  to  carry  such  an 
abortion  through  the  world.  One  ought  to  sacri¬ 
fice  everything  to  friendship,”  said  Mr.  Gibson,  “  ex¬ 
cept  self-respect.” 

He  meant  nothing  personal.  Something  special. 
In  the  way  of  an  opinion,  was  expected  of  him ;  and, 
therefore,  he  had  striven  to  say  something  special. 
But  she  was  in  tears  in  a  moment.  “  O  Mr.  Gibson,” 
sbe  exclaimed,  “  O  Mr.  Gibson  1  ” 

“  What  is  the  matter.  Miss  French  ?” 

“  Have  I  lost  your  respect  ?  Is  it  that  that  yon 
mean  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  not.  Miss  French.” 

“  Do  not  call  me  Miss  French,  or  I  shall  be  sure 
that  you  condemn  me.  Miss  French  sounds  so  very 
cold.  You  used  to  call  me  —  Bella.”  That  was 
quite  true ;  but  it  was  long  ago,  thought  Mr.  Gibson, 
before  the  monster  had  been  attached.  “  Will  you 
not  call  me  Bella  now  ?  ” 

He  thought  that  he  had  rather  not ;  and  yet  how 
was  he  to  avoid  it  ?  On  a  sudden  he  became  ver^ 
crafty.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  sharpness  of  his 
mother  wit,  he  would  certainly  have  been  landed  at 
that  moment  “  As  you  truly  observed  just  now,” 
he  said,  “  the  tongues  of  people  are  so  malignant. 
There  are  little  birds  that  hear  everything.” 

“  I  don’t  care  what  the  little  birds  hear,”  smd 
Miss  French,  through  her  tears.  “  I  am  a  very  un¬ 
happy  girl ;  —  I  know  that ;  and  I  don’t  care  what 
anybody  says.  It  is  nothing  to  me  what  anybody 
says.  I  know  what  I  feel.”  At  this  moment  there 
was  some  dash  of  truth  about  her.  The  fish  was  so 
very  heavy  on  hand  that,  do  what  she  would,  she 
could  not  land  him.  Her  hopes  before  this  had  been 
very  low,  —  hopes  that  had  once  been  high ;  but  they 
had  been  depressed  gradually ;  and,  in  the  slow,  dull 
routine  of  her  daily  life,  she  had  learned  to  bear 
disappointment  by  degrees,  without  sign  of  outward 
sufiering,  without  consciousness  of  acute  pain.  The 
task  of  her  life  had  been  weary,  and  the  wished-for 
goal  was  ever  becoming  more  and  more  distant ;  but 
there  had  been  still  a  cbance,  and  she  had  fallen 
away  into  a  lethargy  of  lessening  expectation,  from 
which  joy,  indeed,  had  been  banished,  but  in  which 
there  had  been  nothing  of  agony.  Then  had  come 
upon  the  whole  house  at  Heavitree  the  great  Stan- 
bury  peril,  and,  arising  out  of  that,  had  sprung  new 
hopes  to  Arabella,  which  made  her  again  capable  of 
all  the  miseries  of  a  foiled  ambition.  She  could 
again  be  patient,  if  patience  might  be  of  any  wrvice ; 
but  in  such  a  condition  an  eternity  of  patience  is 
simply  suicidal.  She  was  willing  to  work  hard,  but 
how  could  she  work  harder  than  she  had  worked  ? 
Poor  young  woman,  —  perishing  beneath  an  incubus 
which  a  fahie  idea  of  fashion  had  imposed  on  her  1 
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"  I  hope  I  have  said  nothing  that  makes  you  un¬ 
happy,”  pleaded  Mr.  Gibson.  “  I ’m  sure  I  have  n’t 
meant  it.” 

“  But  you  have,”  she  said.  “  You  make  me  very 
unhappy.  You  condemn  me ;  I  see  you  do.  And 
if  I  have  done  wrong,  it  has  been  all  because  — 
O  dear,  O  dear,  O  dear !  ” 

“  But  who  says  you  have  done  wrong  ?  ” 

You  won’t  call  me  Bella,  —  because  you  say  the 
little  birds  will  hear  it.  If  I  don’t  care  for  the  little 
birds,  why  should  you  ?  ” 

There  is  no  question  more  difficult  than  this  for 
a  gentleman  to  answer.  Circumstances  do  not  often 
admit  of  its  being  asked  by  a  lady  with  that  coura¬ 
geous  simplicity  which  had  come  upon  Miss  French 
in  this  moment  of  her  agonizing  struggle  ;  but  nev- 
ertheh  ss  it  is  one  which,  in  a  more  complicated  form, 
is  often  put,  and  to  whieh  some  reply,  more  or  less 
complicated,  is  expected.  If  I,  a  woman,  can  dare, 
for  your  sake,  to  encounter  the  public  tongue,  will 
yon,  a  man,  be  afraid  V  ”  The  true  answer,  if  it 
could  be  given,  would  probably  be  this:  “I  am 
afraid,  though  a  man,  because  I  have  much  to  lose 
and  little  to  get.  You  are  not  afraid,  though  a  wo¬ 
man,  because  you  have  much  to  get  and  little  to 
lose.”  But  such  an  answer  would  be  uncivil,  and  is 
not  often  given.  Therefore  men  shuffle  and  lie,  and 
tell  themselves  that  in  love  —  love  here  being  taken 
to  mean  all  ante-nuptial  contests  between  man  and 
woman  —  everything  is  fair.  Mr.  Gibson  had  the 
above  answer  in  his  mind,  though  he  did  not  frame 
it  into  words.  He  was  neither  sufficiently  brave 
nor  sufficiently  cruel  to  speak  to  her  in  such  lan¬ 
guage.  There  was  nothing  for  him,  therefore,  but 
that  he  must  shuffle  and  lie. 

“  I  only  meant,”  said  be,  “  that  I  would  not  for 
worlds  do  anything  to  make  you  uneasy.” 

She  did  not  see  how  she  could  again  revert  to  the 
subject  of  her  own  Christian  name.  She  had  made 
her  little  tender,  loving  request,  and  it  bad  been  re¬ 
fused.  Of  course  she  knew  that  it  had  been  refused 
as  a  matter  of  caution.  She  was  not  angry  with 
him  because  of  his  caution,  as  she  had  expected  him 
to  be  cautious.  The  barriers  over  which  she  had  to 
climb  were  no  more  than  she  had  expected  to  find 
in  her  way ;  but  they  were  so  very  high  and  so 
very  difficult  1  Of  course  she  was  aware  that  he 
would  escape  if  he  could.  She  was  not  angry  with 
him  on  that  account.  Anger  could  not  have  helped 
her.  Indeed,  she  did  not  price  herself  highly 
enough  to  make  her  feel  that  she  would  be  justified 
in  being  angry.  It  was  natural  enough  that  he 
should  n’t  want  her.  She  knew  herself  to  be  a  poor, 
thin,  vapid,  tawdry  creature,  with  nothing  to  rec¬ 
ommend  her  to  any  man  except  a  sort  of  second- 
rate,  provincial-town  fashion  which,  infatuated  as 
she  was,  she  attributed  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
thing  she  carried  on  her  head.  She  knew  nothing. 
She  could  do  nothing.  She  possessed  nothing.  Slie 
wsts  not  angry  with  him  because  he  so  evidently 
wished  to  avoid  her.  But  she  thought  that  if  she 
could  only  be  successful,  she  would  be  good  and  lov¬ 
ing  and  obedient,  —  and  that  it  was  fair  for  her,  at 
any  rate,  to  try.  Each  created  animal  must  live 
and  get  ite  food  by  the  gifts  which  the  Creator  has 
given  to  it,  let  those  gifts  be  as  poor  as  they  may,  — 
let  them  be  even  as  distasteful  as  they  may  to  other 
members  of  the  great  created  family.  The  rat,  the 
toad,  the  slug,  the  flea,  must  each  live  according  to 
its  appointed  mode  of  existence.  Animals  which 
are  parasites  by  nature  can  only  live  by  attaching 
themselves  to  life  that  is  strong.  To  Arabella  Mr. 


Gibson  would  be  strong  enough,  and  it  seemed  to 
her  that  if  she  could  fix  herself  permanently  upon 
his  strength,  that  would  be  her  proper  mode  of  liv¬ 
ing.  She  was  not  angry  with  him  because  be  resist¬ 
ed  the  attempt,  but  she  had  nothing  of  conscience 
to  tell  her  that  she  should  spare  him  as  long  as  there 
remained  to  her  a  chance  of  success.  And  should 
not  her  plea  of  excuse,  her  justification,  be  admitted? 
There  are  tormentors  as  to  which  no  man  argues 
that  they  are  iniquitous,  though  they  be  very  trouble¬ 
some.  He  either  rids  himself  of  them,  or  sufiers  as 
quiescently  as  he  may. 

“We  used  to  be  such  —  great — friends,”  she 
said,  still  crying.  “  and  1  am  afraid  you  don’t  like 
me  a  bit  now.” 

“Indeed  I  do;  —  I  have  always  liked  you. 
But  —  ” 

“  But  what  ?  Do  tell  me  what  the  but  means.  I 
will  do  anything  that  you  bid  me.” 

Then  it  occurred  to  him  that  if,  after  such  a  prom¬ 
ise,  he  were  to  confide  to  her  his  feeling  that  the 
chignon  which  she  wore  was  ugly  and  unbecoming, 
she  would  probably  be  induced  to  change  her  mode 
of  headdress.  It  was  a  foolish  idea,  because,  had 
he  followed  it  out,  he  would  have  seen  that  compli¬ 
ance  on  her  part  in  such  a  matter  could  only  be 
given  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  a  certain 
reward  should  be  the  consequence.  When  an  un¬ 
married  gentleman  calls  upon  an  unmarried  lady  to 
change  the  fashion  of  her  personal  adornments,  the 
unmarried  lady  has  a  right  to  expect  that  the  un¬ 
married  gentleman  means  to  make  her  bis  wife. 
But  Mr.  Gibson  bad  no  such  meaning,  and  was  led 
into  error  by  the  necessity  for  sudden  action. 
When  she  ofiered  to  do  anything  that  he  might  bid 
her  do,  he  could  not  take  up  his  hat  and  go  away. 
She  looked  up  into  his  face,  expecting  that  he  would 
give  her  s^e  order; — and  he  fell  into  the  tempta¬ 
tion  that  was  spread  for  him. 

“  If  I  might  say  a  word,”  he  began. 

“  You  may  say  anything !  ”  she  exclaimed. 

“If  I  were  you,  I  don’t  think  —  ” 

“  You  don’t  think  what,  Mr.  Gibson  ?  ” 

He  found  it  to  be  a  matter  very  difficult  of  ap¬ 
proach.  “  Do  you  know  I  don’t  think  the  fashion 
that  has  come  up  about  wearing  your  hair  quite 
suits  you,  —  not  so  well  as  the  way  you  used  to  do 
it.”  She  became  on  a  sudden  very  red  in  the  face, 
and  he  thought  that  she  was  angry.  Vexed  she 
was,  but  still,  accompanying  her  vexation,  there  was 
a  remembrance  that  she  was  achieving  victory  even 
by  her  own  humiliation.  She  loved  her  chignon; 
but  she  was  ready  to  abandon  even  that  for  him. 
Nevertheless,  she  could  not  speak  for  a  moment  or 
two,  and  be  was  forced  to  continue  his  criticism. 

“  I  have  no  doubt  those  things  are  very  becoming 
and  all  that,  and  I  dare  say  they  are  comfortable.” 

“  O  very,”  she  said. 

“  But  there  was  a  simplicity  that  1  liked  about  | 
the  other.”  i 

Could  it  be  then  that  for  the  last  five  years  he  | 
had  stood  aloof  from  her  because  she  had  arrayed  | 
herself  in  fashionable  attire  ?  She  was  still  very  red 
in  the  face,  still  suffering  from  wounded  vanity,  still  ! 
conscious  of  that  soreness  which  affects  us  all  when 
we  are  made  to  understand  that  we  are  considered 
to  have  failed  there,  where  we  have  most  thought 
that  we  excelled.  But  her  woman  art  enabled  her 
quickly  to  conceal  the  pain.  “  I  have  made  a  prom¬ 
ise,”  she  said,  “  and  you  will  find  that  I  will  keep  it." 

“  What  promise  ?  ”  asked  Mr.  Gibson. 

“  1  said  that  I  would  do  as  you  bade  me,  and  so  I 
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will.  I  would  have  done  it  sooner  if  I  bad  known 
that  you  wished  it  I  would  never  have  worn  it  at 
all  if  1  had  thought  that  you  disliked  it” 

“  I  think  that  a  little  of  them  is  very  nice,”  said 
Mr.  Gibson.  Mr.  Gibson  was  certainly  an  awkward 
man.  But  there  are  men  so  awkward  that  it  seems 
to  be  their  especial  province  to  say  always  the  very 
worst  thing  at  the  very  worst  moment 
She  became  redder  than  ever  as  she  was  thus 
told  of  the  hugeness  of  her  favorite  ornament  She 
was  almost  angry  now.  But  she  restrained  herself, 
thinking  perhaps  of  how  she  might  teach  him  taste 
in  days  to  come  as  he  was  teaching  her  now.  I 
will  change  it  to-morrow,”  she  said,  with  a  smile. 
“  You  come  and  see  to-morrow.” 

Upon  this  he  got  up  and  took  bis  hat  and  made 
his  escape,  assuring  her  that  he  would  come  and  see 
her  on  the  morrow.  She  let  him  go  now  without 
any  attempt  at  further  tenderness.  Certainly  she 
had  gained  much  during  the  interview.  He  had  as 
good  as  told  her  in  what  had  been  her  offence,  and 
of  course,  when  she  had  remedied  that  offence,  he 
could  hardly  refuse  to  return  to  her.  She  got  up 
as  soon  as  she  was  alone,  and  looked  at  her  bead  in 
the  glass,  and  told  herself  that  the  pity  would  be 
great.  It  was  not  that  the  chignon  was  in  itself 
a  thing  of  beauty,  but  that  it  imparted  so  unmis¬ 
takable  an  air  of  fashion!  It  divested  her  of  that 
dowdiness  which  she  feared  above  all  things,  and 
enabled  her  to  hold  her  own  among  other  young 
women,  without  feeling  that  she  was  absolutely  des¬ 
titute  of  attraction.  There  had  been  a  certain 
homage  paid  to  it,  which  she  had  recognized  and 
enjoyed.  But  it  was  her  ambition  to  bold  her  own, 
not  among  young  women,  but  among  clergymen’s 
wives,  and  she  would  certainly  obey  his  orders. 
She  could  not  make  the  attempt  now  because  of 
the  complications;  but  she  certainly  would  make  it 
before  she  laid  her  head  on  the  pillow,  and  would 
explain  to  Camilla  that  it  was  a  little  joke  between 
herself  and  Mr.  Gibson. 


CHAPTER  XLVm. 

MR.  GIBBON  IS  PUNISHED. 

Miss  Stanbury  was  divine  in  her  wrath,  and  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  so  daily  as  new  testimony 
reached  her  of  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  t^e  Frenches 
and  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Gibson.  And 
these  people,  so  empty,  so  vain,  so  weak,  were  get¬ 
ting  the  better  of  her,  were  conquering  her,  were 
robbing  her  of  her  prestige  and  her  ancient  glory, 
simply  because  she  herself  was  too  generous  to  speak 
out  and  tell  the  truth  !  There  was  a  martyrdom  to 
her  in  this  which  was  almost  unendurable. 

Now  there  canie  to  her  one  day  at  luncheon-time, 
—  on  the  day  succeeding  that  on  which  Miss  French 
had  promised  to  sacrifice  her  chignon  —  a  certain 
Mrs.  Clifford  from  Budleigh  Salterton,  to  whom  she 
was  much  attached.  Perhaps  the  distance  at  Bud¬ 
leigh  Salterton  from  Exeter  added  somewhat  to 
this  affection,  so  that  Mrs.  Clifford  was  a'most  closer 
to  our  friend’s  heart  even  than  Mrs.  MacHugh,  who 
lived  just  at  the  other  end  of  the  cathedral.  And 
in  truth  Mrs.  Clifford  was  a  woman  more  serious  in 
her  mode  of  thought  than  Mrs.  MacHugh,  and  one 
who  had  more  in  common  with  Miss  Stanbury  than 
that  other  lady.  Mrs.  Clifford  had  been  a  Miss 
Noel  of  Doddiscombe  Eeigh,  and  she  and  Miss  Stan¬ 
bury  had  been  engaged  to  be  married  at  the  same 


time,  —  each  to  a  man  of  fortune.  One  match  bad 
been  completed  in  the  ordinary  course  of  matches. 
What  had  been  the  course  of  the  other  we  already 
know.  But  the  friendship  had  been  maintained  on 
very  close  terms.  Mrs.  MacHugh  was  a  Gallio  at 
heart,  anxious  chiefly  to  remove  from  herself  —  and 
from  her  friends  also  —  all  the  troubles  of  life,  and 
make  things  smooth  and  easy.  She  was  one  who 
disregarded  great  questions,  who  cared  little  or 
nothing  what  people  said  of  her,  who  considered 
nothing  worth  the  trouble  of  a  fight ;  —  Epicurit  de 
grege  porca.  But  there  was  nothing  swinish  about 
Mrs.  Clifford  of  Budleigh  Salterton.  She  took  life 
thoroughly  in  earnest  She  was  a  Tory  who  sor¬ 
rowed  heartily  for  her  country,  believing  that  it 
was  being  brought  to  ruin  by  the  counsels  of  evil 
men.  She  prayed  daily  to  be  delivered  from  dis¬ 
senters,  radicals,  and  wolvefe  in  sheep’s  clothing, — 
by  which  latter  bad  name  she  meant  especially  a 
certain  leading  politician  of  the  day  who  had,  with 
the  cunning  of  the  Devil,  tempted  and  perverted 
the  virtue  of  her  own  political  friends.  And  she 
was  one  who  thought  that  the  slightest  breath  of 
scandal  on  a  young  woman’s  name  should  be  stopped 
at  once.  An  antique,  pure-minded,  anxious,  self- 
sacrificing  matron  was  Mrs.  Clifford,  and  very  dear 
to  the  heart  of  Miss  Stanbury. 

After  lunch  was  over  on  the  day  in  question  Mrs. 
Clifford  got  Miss  Stanbury  into  some  closet  retire¬ 
ment,  and  there  spoke  her  mind  as  to  the  things 
which  were  being  said.  It  bad  been  asserted  in 
her  presence  by  Camilla  French  that  she,  Camilla, 
was  authorized  by  Mr.  Gibson  to  declare  that  he 
had  never  tbousht  of  proposing  to  Dorothy  Stan¬ 
bury,  and  that' Miss  Stanbury  had  been  ‘‘laboring 
under  some  strange  misapprehension  in  the  matter.” 
“  Now,  my  dear,  I  don’t  care  very  much  for  the 
young  lady  in  question,”  said  Mrs.  Clifford,  alluding 
to  Camilla  French. 

“  Very  little  indeed,  I  should  think,”  said  Miss 
Stanbury,  with  a  shake  of  her  head. 

“  Quite  true,  my  dear, —  but  that  does  not  make 
the  words  nut  of  her  mouth  the  less  efficacious  for  evil. 
She  clearly  insinuated  that  you  had  endeavored  to 
make  up  a  mitch  between  this  gentleman  and  your 
niece,  and  that  you  had  failed.”  So  much  was  at 
least  true.  Miss  Stanbury  felt  this,  and  felt  also  that 
she  could  not  explain  the  truth,  even  to  her  dear  old 
friend.  In  the  midst  of  her  divine  wrath  she  had  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  herself  that  she  bad  brought  Mr.  Gib¬ 
son  into  his  difficulty,  and  that  it  would  not  become 
her  to  tell  any  one  of  his  failure.  And  in  this  mat¬ 
ter  she  did  not  herself  accuse  Mr.  Gibson.  She  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  lie  originated  with  Camilla  French, 
and  it  was  agaimt  Camilla  that  her  wrath  raged  the 
fiercest. 

‘‘  She  is  a  poor,  mean,  disappointed  thing,”  said 
Miss  Stanbury. 

“  Very  probably ;  but  1  think  I  should  ask  her 
to  hold  her  tongue  about  Miss  Dorothy  1  ”  said  Mrs. 
Clifford. 

The  consultation  in  the  closet  was  carried  on  for 
about  half  an  hour,  and  then  Miss  Stanbury  put  on 
her  bonnet  and  shawl  and  descended  into  Mrs. 
Clifford’s  carriage.  The  carriage  took  the  Heavi- 
tree  road,  and  deposited  Miss  Stanbury  at  the  door 
of  Mrs.  French’s  house.  The  walk  home  from 
Heavitree  would  be  nothing,  and  Mrs.  Clifford  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  ht-r  way,  having  given  this  little  help  in 
counsel  and  conveyance  to  her  friend.  Mrs.  French 
was  at  home,  and  Miss  Stanbury  was  shown  up  into 
the  room  in  which  the  three  ladies  were  sitting. 
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The  reader  will  doubtless  remember  the  promise 
which  Arabella  had  made  to  Mr.  (xibson.  That  prom¬ 
ise  she  had  already  fulfilled,  —  to  the  amazement 
of  her  mother  and  sister  ;  and  when  Miss  Stanbury 
entered  the  room,  the  elder  daughter  of  the  family 
was  seen  without  her  accustomed  head-gear.  If  the 
truth  is  to  be  owned,  Miss  Stanbury  gave  the  poor 
young  woman  no  credit  for  her  new  simplicity,  but 
put  down  the  deficiency  to  the  charge  of  domestic 
slatternliness.  She  was  unjust  enough  to  declare 
afterwards  that  she  had  found  Arabella  French  only 
half  dressed  at  between  three  and  four  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon !  From  which  this  lesson  may  surely  be 
learned,  —  that  though  the  way  down  Avernus  may 
be,  and  customarily  is,  maule  with  great  celerity,  the 
return  journey,  if  made  at  all,  must  be  made  slowly. 

A  young  woman  may  commence  in  chiynons  by  at¬ 
taching  any  amount  of  im edifice  to  her  head;  but 
the  reduction  should  be  made  by  degrees.  Arabel¬ 
la’s  edifice  had,  in  Miss  Stanbury’s  eyes  been  the 
ugliest  thing  in  art  that  she  had  known  ;  but  now,  its 
absence  offended  her,  and  she  most  untruly  declared 
that  she  had  come  upon  the  young  woman  in  the 
middle  of  the  day  just  out  of  her  bedroom  and  al¬ 
most  in  her  dressing-gown. 

And  the  whole  French  family  suffered  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  power  from  the  strange  fantasy  which  had 
come  upon  Arabella.  They  all  felt,  in  sight  of  the 
enemy,  that  they  had  to  a  certain  degree  lowered 
their  Hag.  One  of  the  ships,  at  least,  had  shown 
signs  of  striking,  and  this  element  of  weakness 
made  itself  felt  through  the  whole  fleet.  Arabella 
herself,  when  she  saw  Aliss  Stanbury,  was  painfully 
conscious  of  her  head,  and  wished  that  she  had  post¬ 
poned  the  operation  till  the  evening.  She  smiled 
with  a  faint,  watery  smile,  and  was  aware  that  some¬ 
thing  ailed  her. 

The  greetings  at  first  were  civil  but  very  for¬ 
mal,  as  are  those  between  nations  which  are  nom¬ 
inally  at  peace,  but  which  are  waiting  for  a  sign  at 
which  each  may  spring  at  the  other’s  throat.  In  this 
instance  the  Juno  from  the  Close  had  come  quite 

aared  to  declare  her  casus  belli  as  complete,  and 
ng  down  her  gauntlet,  unless  the  enemy  should 
at  once  yield  to  her  everything  demanded  with  an 
ifttject  submission.  “  Mrs.  French,”  she  said,  “  I 
have  called  to-day  for  a  particular  purpose,  and  I 
must  address,  myself  chiefly  to  Miss  Camilla.” 

“  O  certainly  !  ”  said  Mrs.  F rench. 

**  I  shall  be  delighted  to  hear  anything  from  you. 
Miss  Stanbury,”  said  Camilla,  not  without  an  air  of 
bravado.  Arabella  said  nothing,  but  she  put  her 
hand  up  almost  convulsively  to  the  back  of  her  head. 

“  I  have  been  told  to-day,  by  a  friend  of  mine,  Miss 
Camilla,”  began  Miss  Stanbury,  “  that  you  declared 
yourself,  in  her  presence,  authorized  by  Mr.  Gibson 
to  make  a  statement  about  my  niece  Dorothy.” 

“  May  I  ask  who  was  your  friend  ’?  ”  demanded 
Mrs.  French. 

“  It  was  Mrs.  Clifibrd,  of  course,”  said  Camilla. 
“  There  is  nobody  else  would  try  to  make  difli- 
colties.” 

“  There  need  be  no  difficulty  at  all.  Miss  Camilla,” 
said  Miss  Stanbury,  “  if  you  will  promise  me  that 
you  will  not  repeat  the  statement.  It  can’t  be 
true.” 

“  But  it  is  true,”  said  Camilla. 

“  What  is  true  ?  ”  asked  Miss  Stanbury,  surprised 
by  the  audacity  of  the  girl. 

“  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Gibson  authorized  us  to  state 
what  I  did  state  when  Mrs.  Clifford  heard  me.” 

“  And  what  was  that  ?  ” 

^ 


“  Only  this,  —  that  people  had  been  saying  all 
about  Exeter  that  he  was  going  to  be  married  to  a 
young  lady,  and  that,  as  the  report  was  incorrect, 
and  as  he  had  never  had  the  remotest  idea  in  his 
mind  of  making  the  young  lady  his  wife,”  —  Camil¬ 
la,  8LS  she  said  this,  spoke  with  a  great  deal  of  em- 
hasis,  putting  forward  her  chin  and  shaking  her 
ead,  —  “  and  as  he  thought  it  was  uncomfortable, 
both  for  the  young  lady  and  himself,  and  as  there 
was  nothing  in  it  the  least  in  the  world,  —  nothing 
at  all,  no  glimmer  of  a  foundation  for  the  report,  it 
would  be  better  to  have  it  denied  everywhere. 
That  is  what  I  said ;  and  we  had  authority  from  the 
gentleman  himself.  Arabella  can  say  the  same,  and 
so  can  mamma,  —  only  mamma  did  not  hear  him.” 
Nor  had  Camilla  heard  him,  but  that  incident  she 
did  not  mention. 

The  circumstances  were,  in  Miss  Stanbury’s  judg¬ 
ment,  becoming  very  remarkable.  She  did  not  for  a 
moment  believe  Camilla.  She  did  not  believe  that 
Mr.  Gibson  had  given  to  either  of  the  Frenches  any 
justification  for  the  statement  just  made.  But  Ca¬ 
milla  had  been  so  much  more  audacious  than  Miss 
Stanbury  had  expected,  that  that  lady  was  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  struck  dumb.  “I’m  sure.  Miss  Stanbury,” 
said  Mrs.  French,  “we  don’t  want  to  give  any  of¬ 
fence  to  your  niece,  —  very  far  from  it.” 

“  My  niece  does  n’t  care  about  it  two  straws,”  said 
Miss  Stanbury.  “  It  is  I  that  care.  And  I  care 
very  much.  The  things  that  have  been  said  have 
been  altogether  false.” 

“  How  false.  Miss  Stanbury  ’?  ”  asked  Camilla. 

“  Altogether  false,  —  as  false  as  they  can  be !  ” 

“  Mr.  Gibson  must  know  his  own  mind,”  said  Ca¬ 
milla. 

“  My  dear,  there ’s  a  little  di.sappointment,”  said 
Miss  French,  “  and  it  don’t  signify.” 

“  There ’s  no  disappointment  at  all,”  said  Miss 
Stanbary,  “  and  it  does  signify  very  much.  Now 
that  I’ve  begun,  I  ’ll  go  to  the  l^ttom  of  it.  If  you 
say  tuat  Mr.  Gibson  told  you  to  make  these  state¬ 
ments,  I  ’ll  go  to  Mr.  Gibson.  I  ’ll  have  it  out  some¬ 
how.” 

“  You  may  have  what  you  like  out  for  us.  Miss 
Stanbury,”  said  Camilla. 

“  I  don’t  believe  Mr.  Gibson  said  anything  of  the 
kind.” 

“  That ’s  civil,”  said  Camilla. 

“  But  why  should  n’t  he  ’?  ”  asked  Arabella. 

“  There  were  the  reports,  you  know,”  said  Mrs. 
French. 

“  And  why  should  n’t  he  deny  them  when  there 
was  n’t  a  word  of  truth  in  them  ?  ”  continued  Ca¬ 
milla.  “For  my  part,  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
bound  for  the  lady’s  sake  to  declare  that  there ’s 
nothing  in  it  when  there  is  nothing  in  it.”  This  was 
more  than  Miss  Stanbury  could  bear.  Hitherto  the 
enemy  had  seemed  to  have  the  best  of  it.  Camilla 
was  firing  broadside  after  broadside,  as  though  she 
was  assured  of  victory.  Even  Mrs.  French  was  be¬ 
coming  courageous ;  and  Arabella  was  forgetting 
the  place  where  her  chignon  ought  to  have  been. 
“  I  really  do  not  know  what  else  there  is  for  me  to 
say,”  remarked  Camilla,  with  a  toss  of  her  head, 
and  an  air  of  impudence  that  almost  drove  poor  Miss 
Stanbury  frantic. 

It  was  on  her  tongue  to  declare  the  whole  truth, 
but  she  refrained.  She  had  schooled  herself  on  this 
subject  vigorously.  She  would  not  betray  Mr. 
Gi^n.  Had  she  known  all  the  truth,  or  had  she 
believed  Camilla  French’s  version  of  the  story, 
there  would  have  been  no  betrayal.  But  looking  at 
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the  matter  with  such  knowledge  as  she  had  at  pres¬ 
ent,  she  did  not  even  yet  feel  herself  justified  in  de¬ 
claring  that  Mr.  Gibson  had  offered  his  band  to  her 
niece,  and  had  been  refused.  She  was,  however, 
sorely  tempted.  “  Very  well,  ladies,”  she  said.  “  I 
shall  now  see  Mr.  Gibson,  and  ask  him  whether  he 
did  give  you  authority  to  make  such  statements  as 
you  have  been  spreading  abroad  everywhere.”  Then 
the  door  of  the  room  was  opened,  and  in  a  moment 
Mr.  Gibson  was  among  them.  He  was  true  to  his 
promi.se,  and  bad  come  to  see  Arabella  with  her 
altered  headdress;  but  he  had  come  at  this  hour, 
thinking  that  escape  in  the  morning  would  be  easier 
and  quicker  than  it  might  have  been  in  the  evening. 
His  mind  had  been  full  of  Arabella  and  her  head¬ 
dress  even  up  to  the  moment  of  his  knocking  at  the 
door ;  but  all  that  was  driven  out  of  his  brain  at 
once  when  he  saw  Miss  Stanbnry. 

“  Here  is  Mr.  Gibson  himself,”  said  Mrs.  French. 

“  How  do  you  do,  Mr.  Gibson  ?  ”  said  Mias  Stan- 
burj’,  with  a  very  statelj’  courtesy.  They  had  never 
met  since  the  day  on  which  he  had  been,  as  he  stated, 
turned  out  of  Miss  Stanbury’s  house.  He  now  | 
bowed  to  her  ;  but  there  was  no  friendly  greeting, 
and  the  Frenches  were  able  to  congratulate  them¬ 
selves  on  the  apparent  loyalty  to  themselves  of  the 
gentleman  who  stood  among  them.  “  I  have  come 
here,  Mr.  Gibson,”  continued  Miss  Stanbury,  “  to 
put  a  small  matter  right  in  which  you  are  con¬ 
cerned.”  I 

“  It  seem.s  to  me  to  be  the  most  insignificant  thing 
in  the  world,”  said  Camilla. 

“  Very  likely,”  said  Miss  Stanbury.  “But  it  is 
not  insignificant  to  me.  Miss  Camilla  French  has 
asserted  publicly  that  you  have  authorized  her  to 
make  a  statement  about  my  niece  Dorothy.” 

Mr.  Gibson  looked  into  Camilla’s  face  doubtingly, 
inquisitively,  almost  piteously.  “  You  had  better 
let  her  go  on,”  sai'd  Camilla.  “  She  will  make  a 
great  many  mistakes,  no  doubt,  but  you  had  better 
let  her  go  on  to  the  end.” 

“  I  have  made  no  mistake  as  yet.  Miss  Camilla. 
She  so  asserted,  Mr.  Gib.son,  in  the  hearing  of  a 
friend  of  mine,  and  she  repeated  the  assertion  here 
jn  this  room  to  me  just  before  you  came  in.  She 
says  that  you  have  authorized  her  to  declare  that  — 
that  —  that,  —  I  had  better  speak  it  out  plainly  at 
once.” 

“  Much  better,”  said  Camilla. 

“  That  you  never  entertained  an  idea  of  offering 
your  hand  to  my  niece.”  Miss  Stanbury  pau.sed, 
and  Mr.  Gibson’s  jaw  fell  visibly.  But  he  was  not 
expected  to  speak  as  yet,  and  Miss  Stanbury  con¬ 
tinued  her  accusation.  “  Beyond  that,  I  don’t  want 
to  mention  my  niece’s  name,  if  it  can  be  avoided.” 

“But  it  can’t  be  avoided,”  said  Camilla. 

“  If  you  please,  I  will  continue.  Mr.  Gibson  will 
understand  me.  I  will  not,  if  I  can  help  it,  men¬ 
tion  my  niece’s  name  again,  Mr.  Gibson.  But  I 
still  have  that  confidence  m  you  that  I  do  not  think 
that  you  would  have  made  such  a  statement  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  yourself  and  any  young  lady,  —  unless  it 
were  some  young  lady  who  had  absolutely  thrown 
herself  at  your  bead.”  And  in  saying  this  she 
paused,  and  looked  very  hard  at  Camilla. 

“  That ’s  just  what  Dorothy  Stanbury  has  been 
doing,”  said  Camilla. 

“  She  has  been  doing  nothing  of  the  kind,  and 
YOU  know  she  has  n’t,”  said  Miss  Stanbury,  raising 
her  arm,  as  though  she  were  going  to  strike  her  op¬ 
ponent.  “  But  I  am  quite  sure,  Mr.  Gibson,  that 
you  never  could  have  authorized  these  young  ladies 


to  make  such  an  assertion  publicly  on  your  behalf. 
Whatever  there  may  have  been  of  misunderstanding 
between  you  and  me,  I  can’t  believe  that  of  you.” 
Then  she  paused  for  a  reply.  “  If  you  will  "be  good 
enough  to  set  us  right  on  that  point,  I  shall  be 
obliged  to  you.” 

Mr.  Gibson’s  position  was  one  of  great  discomfort. 
He  had  given  no  authority  to  any  one  to  make  such 
a  statement.  He  had  said  nothing  about  Dorothy 
Stanbury  to  Camilla;  but  he  had  told  Arabella, 
when  hard  pressed  by  that  lady,  that  he  did  not 
mean  to  propose  to  Dorothy.  He  could  not  satisfy 
Miss  Stanbury  because  he  feared  Arabella.  He 
could  not  satisfy  the  Frenches  because  he  feared 
Miss  Stanbury.  “  I  really  do  not  think,”  said  he, 
“  that  we  ought  to  talk  about  a  young  lady  in  this 
way.” 

“  That ’s  my  opinion  too,”  said  Camilla ;  “  but 
Miss  Stanbury  will.” 

“Exactly  so.  Miss  Stanbuiy  will,”  said  that 
lady.  “  Mr.  Gibson,  I  insist  upon  it,  that  you  tell 
me  whether  you  did  give  any  such  authority  to 
Miss  Camilla  French,  or  to  Miss  French.” 

“  1  would  n’t  answer  her,  if  I  were  you,”  said 
Camilla. 

“  I  really  don’t  think  this  can  do  any  good,”  said 
Mrs.  French. 

“  And  it  is  so  very  harassing  to  our  nerves,”  said 
Arabella. 

“  Nerves !  Pooh !  ”  exclaimed  Miss  Stanbury. 
“  Now,  Mr.  Gibson,  I  am  waiting  for  an  answer.” 

“  My  dear  Miss  Stanbury,  I  really  think  it  better, 
—  the  situation  is  so  peculiar,  and,  upon  my  word,  I 
hardly  know  how  not  to  give  offence,  which  I 
wouldn’t  do  for  the  world.” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  won’t  answer 
my  question  ?  ”  demanded  Miss  Stanbury. 

“I  really  think  that  I  had  better  hold  my 
tongue,”  pleaded  Mr.  Gibson. 

“  You  are  quite  right,  Mr.  Gibson,”  said  Camilla. 

“  Indeed,  it  is  wisest,”  said  Mrs.  French. 

“  I  don’t  see  what  else  he  can  do,”  said  Arabella. 

Then  was  Miss  Stanbury  driven  altogether  be¬ 
yond  her  powers  of  endurance.  “  If  that  be  so,” 
said  she,  “  I  must  speak  out,  though  I  should  have 
preferred  to  hold  my  tongue.  Mr.  Gibson  did  oflTer 
to  my  niece  the  week  before  last,  —  twice,  and  was 
refused  by  her.  Mv  niece  Dorothy  ^ook  it  into 
her  head  that  she  did  not  like  him ;  and,  upon  my 
word,  I  think  she  was  right.  We  should  have  said 
nothing  about  this,  —  not  a  word ;  but  when  these 
false  assertions  are  made  on  Mr.  Gibson’s  alleged 
authority,  and  Mr.  Gibson  won’t  deny  it,  I  must  tell 
the  truth.”  Then  there  was  silence  among  them 
for  a  few  seconds,  and  Mr.  Gibson  struggled  hard, 
but  vainly,  to  clothe  his  face  in  a  pleasant  smile. 
“  Mr.  Gibson,  is  that  true  ?  ”  said  Miss  Stanbury. 
But  Mr.  Gibson  made  no  reply.  “  It  is  as  true  as 
heaven,”  said  Miss  Stanbury,  striking  her  hand 
upon  the  table.  “  And  now  you  had  better,  all  of 
vou,  hold  your  tongues  about  my  niece,  and  she  will 
liold  her  tongue  a^ut  you.  And  as  for  Mr.  Gib¬ 
son,  anybody  who  wants  him  after  this  is  welcome 
to  him  for  us.  Good  morning,  Mrs.  French ;  good 
morning,  young  ladies.”  And  so  she  stalked  out  of 
the  room,  and  out  of  the  house,  and  walked  back  to 
her  house  in  the  Close. 

“  Mamma,”  said  Arabella  as  soon  as  the  enemy 
was  gone,  “  I  have  got  such  a  headache  that  I  think 
I  will  go  up  stairs.” 

“  And  I  will  go  with  you,  dear,”  said  Camilla. 

Mr.  Gibson,  before  he  left  the  house,  confided  his 
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secret  to  the  maternal  ears  of  Mre.  French.  He 
certainly  had  been  allured  into  making  an  offer  to 
Dorothy  Stanbury,  but  was  ready  to  atone  for  this 
crime  by  manying  her  daughter  —  Camilla  —  as 
soon  as  might  oe  convenient.  He  was  certainly 
driven  to  make  this  declaration  by  intense  coward¬ 
ice,  —  not  to  excuse  himself,  for  in  that  there  could 
be  no  excuse,  — but  how  else  should  he  dare  to  sug- 

f!St  that  be  might  as  well  leave  the  house  ?  “  Shall 
tell  the  dear  girl  ?  ”  asked  Mrs.  French.  But  Mr. 
Gibson  requested  a  week,  in  which  to  consider  how 
the  proposition  had  best  be  made. 


CHAPTER  XLIX. 

MR.  BROOKE  BURGESS  AFTER  SUPPER. 

Brooke  Burgess  was  a  clerk  in  the  office  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  in  London,  and  as 
such  had  to  do  with  thinn  very  solemn,  grave,  and 
almost  melancholy.  He  bad  to  deal  with  the  rents 
of  episcopal  properties,  to  correspond  with  clerical 
claimants,  and  to  be  at  home  with  the  circumstances 
of  underpaid  vicars  and  perpetual  curates  with  much 
less  than  £  .100  a  year ;  but  yet  he  was  as  jolly  and 
pleasant  at  his  desk  as  though  he  were  busied  about 
the  collection  of  the  malt  tax,  or  wrote  his  letters  to 
admirals  and  captains  instead  of  to  deans  and  pre¬ 
bendaries.  Brooke  Buigess  had  risen  to  be  a  se¬ 
nior  clerk,  and  was  hehl  in  some  respect  in  bis 
office;  but  it  was  not  perhaps  for  the  amount  of 
work  he  did,  nor  yet  on  account  of  the  gravity  of 
his  demeanor,  nor  for  the  brilliancy  of  his  intellect. 
But  if  not  clever,  he  was  sensible ;  though  he  was 
not  a  dragon  of  official  virtue,  be  ht^  a  con¬ 
science;  and  he  possessed  those  small  but  most 
valuable  gifts  by  which  a  man  becomes  popular 
among  men.  And  thus  it  had  come  to  pass  in  all 
those  battles  as  to  competitive  merit  which  had 
taken  place  in  bis  as  in  other  public  offices,  that  no 
one  had  e^cr  dreamed  of  puttbg  a  junior  over  the 
head  of  Brooke  Burgess.  He  was  tractable,  easy, 
leasant,  and  therefore  deservedly  successful.  All 
is  brother  clerks  called  him  Brooke,  except  the 
young  lads,  who,  for  the  first  year  or  two  of  their 
service,  still  denominated  him  Mr.  Burgess. 

“Brooke,”  said  one  of  bis  juniors,  coming  into 
his  room  and  standing  before  the  fireplace  with  a 
cigar  in  his*  mouth,  “  have  you  heard  who  is  to  be 
the  new  Commissioner?” 

“  Colenso,  to  be  sure,”  said  Brooke. 

“  What  a  lark  that  would  be!  And  I  don’t  see 
why  he  should  n’t.  But  it  is  n't  Colenso.  The 
name  has  just  come  down.” 

“  And  who  is  it  ?  ” 

“  Old  Proudie,  from  Barchester.” 

“  Why,  we  had  him  here  years  ago,  and  he  resigned.” 
“  But  he’s  to  come  on  again  now  for  a  spell.  It 
always  seems  to  me  that  the  bishops  ain’t  a  bit  of 
use  here.  They  only  get  blown  up  and  snubbed 
and  shoved  into  corners  by  the  others.” 

“You  young  reprobate,  —  to  talk  of  shoving  an 
archbi-bop  into  a  corner !  ” 

“  Well,  don’t  they  ?  It ’s  only  for  the  name  of 
it  they  have  them.  There ’s  the  Bishop  of  Brooms- 
grove,  —  he ’s  always  sauntering  about  the  place, 
looking  as  though  he ’d  be  so  much  obliged  if  some¬ 
body  would  give  him  something  to  do.  He’s  al¬ 
ways  smiling,  and  so  gracious, — just  as  if  he  did  n’t 
feel  above  half  sure  that  he  had  any  right  to  be 
where  be  is,  and  he  thought  that  perhaps  somebody 
was  going  to  kick  him.” 

- - - 


“  And  so  old  Proudie  is  coming  up  again,”  said 
Brooke.  “  It  certainly  is  very  much  the  same  to  us 
whom  they  send.  He  ’ll  get  shoved  into  a  corner, 
as  you  call  it,  —  only  that  he  ’ll  go  into  the  corner 
without  any  shoving.”  Then  there  came  in  a  mes¬ 
senger  with  a  card,  and  Brooke  learned  that  Hugh 
Stanbury  was  waiting  for  him  in  the  stranger’s  room. 
In  performing  the  promise  made  to  Dorothy,  be  had 
called  upon  her  brother  as  soon  as  he  was  back  in 
London,  but  had  not  found  him.  This  now  was  the 
return  visit. 

“  I  thought  I  was  sure  to  find  you  here,”  smd 
Hugh. 

“  Pretty  nearly  sure  from  eleven  till  five,”  said 
Brooke.  “  A  bard  stepmother  like  the  Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  does  not  allow  one  much  chance  of  relief.  I 
do  get  across  to  the  club  sometimes  for  a  glass  of 
sherry  and  a  biscuit,  —  but  here  I  am  now,  at  any 
rate;  and  I’m  very  glad  you  have  come.”  Then 
there  was  some  talk  Mtween  them  about  afiairs  at 
Exeter ;  but  as  they  were  interrupted  before  half  an 
hour  was  over  their  beads  by  a  summons  brought 
for  Burgess  from  one  of  the  secretaries,  it  was 
agreed  that  they  should  dine  together  at  Burgess's 
club  on  the  following  day.  “  We  can  manage  a 
pretty  good  beefsteak,”  said  Brooke,  “  and  have  a 
fair  glass  of  sherry.  I  don't  think  you  can  get  much 
more  than  that  anywhere  nowadays,  —  unless  you 
want  a  dinner  for  eight  at  three  guineas  a  head. 
The  magnificence  of  men  has  become  so  intolerable 
now  that  one  is  driven  to  be  humble  in  one’s  self- 
defence.”  Stanbury  assured  his  acquaintance  that 
he  was  anything  but  magnificent  in  his  own  ideas, 
that  cold  beef  and  beer  was  his  usual  fare,  and  at 
last  allowed  the  clerk  to  wait  upon  the  secretary. 

“  I  would  n’t  have  any  other  fellow  to  meet  you,” 
said  Brooke  as  they  sat  at  their  dinners,  “  because  in 
this  way  we  can  talk  over  the  dear  old  woman  at 
Exeter.  Yes,  our  fellow  does  make  goqd  soup,  and 
it ’s  about  all  that  he  does  do  well.  As  for  getting 
a  potato  properly  boiled,  that’s  quite  out  of  the 
question.  Yes,  it  is  a  good  glass  of  sherry.  I 
told  you  we’d  a  fairish  top  of  sherry  on.  Well, 
I  was  there,  backwards  and  forwards,  nearly  six 
weeks.” 

“  And  how  did  you  get  on  with  the  old  wo¬ 
man?” 

“  Like  a  house  on  fire,”  said  Brooke. 

“  She  did  n’t  quarrel  with  you  ?  ” 

“  No,  —  upon  the  whole,  she  did  not.  I  always 
felt  that  it  was  touch  and  go.  She  might  or  she 
might  not.  Every  now  and  then  she  looked  at  me, 
and  said  a  sharp  word,  as  though  it  was  about  to 
come.  But  I  had  determined  when  I  went  there 
altogether  to  disregard  that  kind  of  thing.” 

“  It ’s  rather  important  to  you  ;  is  it  not  ?  ” 

“  You  mean  about  her  money  ?  ” 

“  Of  course,  I  mean  about  her  money,”  said 
Stanbury. 

“  It  is  important;  and  so  it  was  to  you.” 

“  Not  in  the  same  degree,  or  nearly  so.  And  as 
for  me,  it  was  not  on  the  cards  that  we  should  n’t 
quarrel.  I  am  so  utterly  a  Bohemian  in  all  my 
ideas  of  life,  and  she  is  so  absolutely  the  reverse, 
that  not  to  have  quarrelled  would  have  been  hypo¬ 
critical  on  my  part  or  on  hers.  She  had  got  it  into 
her  head  that  she  had  a  right  to  rule  my  life ;  and, 
of  course,  she  quarrelled  with  me  when  I  made  her 
understand  that  she  should  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Now,  she  won’t  want  to  rule  you.” 

“  I  hope  not.” 

“  She  has  taken  you  up,”  continued  Stanbury, 
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“  OD  altogether  a  different  understanding.  You  are 
to  her  the  representative  of  a  family  to  whom  she 
thinks  she  owes  the  restitution  of  the  property  which 
she  enjoys.  I  was  simply  a  member  of  her  own 
family,  to  which  she  owes  nothing.  She  thought  it 
well  to  help  one  of  us  out  of  what  she  regarded  as 
her  private  purse,  and  she  chose  me.  But  the  mat¬ 
ter  is  quite  different  with  you.” 

“  She  might  have  given  everything  to  you,  as 
well  as  to  me,”  said  Brooke. 

“  That ’s  not  her  idea.  She  conceives  herself 
bound  to  leave  all  she  has  back  to  a  Burgess,  except 
anything  she  may  save, —  as  she  says,  off  her  own 
back,  or  out  of  her  own  belly.  She  has  told  me  so  a 
score  of  times.” 

“And  what  did  you  say  ?  " 

“1  always  told  her  that,  let  her  do  as  she  would, 

I  should  never  ask  any  question  about  her  will.” 

“  But  she  hates  us  all  like  poison,  —  except  me,” 
said  Brooke.  “  I  never  knew  people  so  absurdly 
hostile  as  are  your  aunt  and  my  Uncle  Barty.  Each 
thinks  the  other  the  most  wicked  person  in  the 
world.” 

“  I  suppose  your  uncle  was  bard  upon  her 
once.” 

“  Very  likely.  He  is  a  hard  man,  and  has, 
very  warmly,  all  the  feelings  of  an  injured  man.  1 
suppose  my  Uncle  Brooke’s  will  was  a  cruel  blow  to 
I  him.  He  professes  to  believe  that  Miss  Stanbury 
!  will  never  leave  me  a  shilling.” 

“  He  is  wrong,  then,”  said  Stanbury. 

“  O  yes !  he ’s  wrong,  because  he  thinks  that 
that ’s  her  present  intention.  I  don’t  know  that  he ’s 
wrong  as  to  the  probable  result.” 

“  Who  will  have  it,  then  ?  ” 

“  There  are  ever  so  many  horses  in  the  race,”  said 
Brooke.  “  I ’m  one.” 

“  You’re  the  favorite,”  said  Stanbury. 

“  For  the  moment  I  am.  Then  there ’s  your¬ 
self.” 

“  I ’ve  been  scratched,  and  am  altogether  out  of 
the  betting.” 

“  And  your  sister,”  continued  Brooke. 

“  She ’s  only  entered  to  run  for  the  second  money; 
and,  if  she  ’ll  trot  over  the  course  (juietly,  and  not 
go  the  wrong  side  of  the  posts,  she  ’ll  win  that.” 

“  She  may  do  more  than  that.  Then  there ’s 
Martha.” 

“  My  aunt  will  never  leave  her  money  to  a  ser¬ 
vant.  What  she  may  give  to  Martha  would  come 
from  her  own  savings.” 

“  The  next  b  a  dark  horse,  but  one  that  wins  a 
good  many  races  of  this  kind.  He ’s  apt  to  come  in 
with  a  fatal  rush  at  the  end.” 

“  Who  b  it  ?  ” 

“  The  bospitab.  When  an  old  lady  finds  in  her 
latter  days  that  she  hates  everybody,  and  fancies 
that  all  the  people  around  her  are  all  thinking  of 
her  money,  sne ’s  uncommon  likely  to  indulge  her- 
teif  in  a  little  bit  of  revenge,  and  solace  herself  with 
lu'ge-handed  charity.” 

“But  she’s  so  good  a  woman  at  heart,”  saSd 
Hugh. 

“  And  what  can  a  good  woman  do  better  than 
promote  hospitals  ?  ” 

“  She  ’ll  never  do  that.  She ’s  too  strong.  It ’s 
a  maudlin  sort  of  thing,  after  all,  for  a  person  to 
leave  everything  to  a  hospital.” 

“  But  people  are  maudlin  when  they  ’re 
said  Brooke,  —  “  or  even  when  they  think 
dying.  How  else  did  the  Church  get  the  e-i 
which  we  are  now  dbtributing  so  bountifully  some 
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of  the  last  remntmts  down  at  our  ofiSce  ’?  Come  in* 
to  the  next  room,  and  we  ’ll  have  a  smoke.” 

They  had  their  smoke,  and  then  they  went  at 
half-price  to  the  play ;  and,  after  the  play  was  over, 
they  eat  three  or  four  dozen  of  oysters  Mtween  them. 
Brooke  Burgess  was  a  little  too  old  for  oysters  at  mid¬ 
night  in  September;  but  he  went  through  his  work 
like  a  man.  Hugh  Stanbury’s  powers  were  so  great 
that  he  could  have  got  up  and  done  the  same  thing 
again,  after  be  had  been  an  hour  in  bed,  without  any 
serious  inconvenience. 

But,  in  truth,  Brooke  Burgess  had  still  another 
word  or  two  to  say  before  he  went  to  his  rest. 
They  supped  somewhere  near  the  Haymarket,  and 
then  he  offered  to  walk  home  with  Stanbury,  to  hb 
chambers  in  Lincoln’s  Inn.  “Do  you  know  that 
Mr.  Gibson  at  Exeter  ?  ”  he  asked,  as  they  passed 
through  Leicester  Square. 

“  Yes,  I  knew  him.  He  was  a  sort  of  tame-cat 
parson  at  my  aunt’s  house,  in  my  days.” 

“  Exactly ;  but  I  fancy  that  has  come  to  an  end 
now.  Have  you  heard  anything  about  him  late- 

ly  ?  ” 

“  Well,  yes,  I  have,”  said  Stanbury,  feeling  that 
dislike  to  speak  of  his  sbter  which  is  common  to 
most  brothers  when  in  company  with  other  men. 

“  I  suppose  you’ve  heard  of  it,  and,  as  I  was  in 
the  middle  of  it  all,  of  course  I  could  n’t  but  know 
all  about  it  too.  Your  aunt  wanted  him  to  marry 
your  sbter.” 

“  So  I  was  told.” 

“But  your  sister  did  n’t  see  it,”  said  Brooke. 

“  So  I  understand,”  said  Stanbury.  “  I  believe 
my  aunt  was  exceedingly  liberal,  and  meant  to  do 
the  best  she  could  for  poor  Dorothy;  but,  if  she 
did  n’t  like  him,  I  suppose  she  was  right  not  to  have 
him,”  said  Hugh. 

“  Of  course,  she  was  right,”  said  Brooke,  with  a 
good  deal  of  enthusiasm. 

“  I  believe  Gibson  to  be  a  very  decent  sort  of  fel¬ 
low,”  said  Stanbury. 

“  A  mean,  paltry  dog,”  said  Brooke.  There  had 
been  a  little  whiskey-t^dy  after  the  oysters,  and  Mr. 
Burgess  was  perhaps  moved  to  a  warmer  expreision 
of  feeling  than  he  might  have  displayed,  had  he  dis¬ 
cussed  this  branch  of  the  subject  before  supper. 
“  1  knew  from  the  first  that  she  would  have  nothing 
to  say  to  him.  He  is  such  a  poor  creature !  ” 

“  1  always  thought  well  of  him,”  said  Stanbury, 
“  and  was  inclined  to  think  that  Dolly  might  have 
done  worse.” 

“  Itb  hard  to  say  what  is  the  worst  a  girl  might 
do ;  but  I  think  she  might  do,  perhaps,  a  little  bet¬ 
ter.” 

“  What  do  you  mean  ?  ”  said  Hugh. 

“  I  think  I  shall  go  down,  and  ask  her  to  take  my¬ 
self.” 

“  Do  you  mean  it  in  earnest  ?  ” 

“  I  do,”  said  Brooke.  “  Of  course,  I  had  n’t  a 
chance  when  1  was  there.  She  told  me  —  ” 

“  Who  told  you,  —  Dorothy  'i  ” 

“  No,  your  aunt ;  she  told  me  that  Mr.  Gibson 
was  to  marry  your  sbter.  You  know  your  aunt’s 
way.  She  spoke  of  it  as  though  the  thing  were 
settled  as  soon  as  she  had  got  it  into  her  own  head  ; 
and  she  was  as  hot  upon  it  as  though  Mr.  Gibson 
had  been  an  archbishop.  I  had  nothing  to  do  then 
but  to  wait  and  see.” 

“I  had  no  idea  of  Dolly  being  fought  for  by 
rivab.” 

“  Brothers  never  think  much  of  their  sisters,”  said 
Brooke  Burgess. 
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“  I  can  assure  you  1  think  a  great  deal  of  Doro¬ 
thy,"  said  Hugh.  “I  believe  her  to  be  as  sweet  a 
woman  as  God  ever  made.  She  hardly  knows  that 
she  has  a  self  belonging  to  herself.” 

1  ’m  sure  she  does  n’t,”  said  Brooke. 

“  She  is  a  dear,  loving,  sweet-tempered  creature, 
who  is  only  too  ready  to  yield  in  all  things.” 

“  But  she  would  n’t  yield  about  Gibson,”  said 
Brooke. 

“  How  did  she  and  my  aunt  manage  ?  ” 

“  Your  sister  simply  said  she  could  n’t,  emd  then 
that  she  would  n’t.  1  never  thought  from  the  first 
moment  that  she’d  take  that  fellow.  In  the  first 
place  he  can’t  say  boo  to  a  goose.” 

“  But  Dolly  would  n’t  want  a  man  to  say  boo.” 

“  I ’m  not  so  sure  of  that,  old  fellow.  At  any  rate 
I  mean  to  try  myself.  Now,  what  ’ll  the  old  wo¬ 
man  say?” 

“  She’ll  be  pleased  as  Punch,  I  should  think,” 
said  Stanbury. 

“  Either  that,  or  else  she’ll  swear  that  she’ll 
never  speak  another  word  to  either  of  us.  How¬ 
ever,  I  shall  go  on  with  it.” 

“  Does  Dorothy  know  anything  of  this  ?  ”  asked 
Stanbury. 

“  Not  a  word,”  said  Brooke.  “  I  came  away  a 
day  or  so  alter  Gibson  was  settled ;  and  as  I  had 
been  talked  to  all  through  the  all’air  by  both  of  them, 
I  could  n’t  turn  round  and  ofifer  myself  the  moment 
he  was  gone.  You  won’t  object ;  will  you  ?  ” 

“  Who,  —  I  ?  ”  said  Stanbury.  “  I  shall  have  no 
objection  as  long  as  Dolly  pleases  herself.  Of 
course  you  know  that  we  have  n’t  as  much  as  a  brass 
fisrthing  among  us.” 

“  That  won’t  matter  if  the  old  lady  takes  it  kind¬ 
ly,”  said  Brooke.  Then  they  parted  at  the  corner 
of  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  and  Hugh  as  he  went  up  to 
his  own  rooms,  reflected  with  something  of  wonder¬ 
ment  on  the  success  of  Dorothy’s  charms.  She  had 
always  been  the'  poor  one  of  the  family,  the  chick 
out  of  the  nest  which  would  most  require  assistance 
from  the  stronger  birds ;  but  it  now  appeared  that 
she  would  become  the  first  among  all  the  Stanburys. 
Wealth  had  first  flowed  down  upon  the  Stanbury 
family  from  the  will  of  old  Brooke  Burgess ;  and  it 
now  seemed  probable  that  poor  Dolly  would  ulti¬ 
mately  have  the  enjoyment  of  it  all. 


CHAPTEPt  L. 

CAMILL.i  TqiUMPH.\.XT. 

It  was  now  New  Year’s  day,  and  there  was  some 
grief  and  perhaps  more  excitement  in  Exeter, 
for  it  was  rumored  that  Miss  Stanbury  lay  very  ill 
at  her  house  in  the  Close.  But  in  order  that  our 
somewhat  uneven  story  may  run  as  smoothly  as  it 
may  be  made  to  do,  the  little  history  of  the  French 
family  for  the  intervening  months  shall  be  told  in 
this  chapter,  in  order  that  it  may  be  understood  how 
matters  were  with  them  when  the  tidings  of  Miss 
Stanbury’s  severe  illness  first  reached  their  house  at 
Heavitree. 

After  that  terrible  scene  in  which  Miss  Stanbury 
had  so  dreadfully  confounded  Mr.  Gibson  by  declar¬ 
ing  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  rebuffed  by 
Dorothy,  the  unfortunate  clerg}’man  had  endeavored 
to  make  his  peace  with  the  IVench  family  by  assui^ 
ing  the  mother  that  in  very  truth  it  was  the  dearest 
wish  of  his  heart  to  make  her  daughter  Camilla  his 
wife.  Mrs.  French,  who  had  ever  been  disposed  to 
favor  Arabella’s  ambition,  well  knowing  its  priority 


and  ancient  right,  and  who  of  late  had  been  taught 
to  consider  that  even  Camilla  had  consented  to 
waive  any  claim  that  she  might  have  once  possessed, 
could  not  refrain  from  the  expression  of  some  sur¬ 
prise.  That  he  should  be  recovered  at  all  out  of 
the  Stanbury  clutches  was  very  much  to  Mrs. 
Fi-ench,  —  was  so  much  that,  had  time  been  given 
her  for  consideration,  she  would  have  acknowledged 
to  herself  readily  that  the  property  had  best  be  se¬ 
cured  at  once  to  the  family,  without  incurring  that 
amount  of  risk  which  must  unijuestionably  attend 
any  attempt  on  her  part  to  direct  Mr.  Gibsoq’s  pur¬ 
pose  hither  or  thither.  But  the  proposition  came  so 
suddenly  that  time  was  not  allowed  to  her  to  be  al¬ 
together  wise.  “  I  thought  it  was  poor  Bella,”  she 
said,  with  something  of  a  piteous  whine  in  her  voice. 
At  the  moment  Mr.  Gibson  was  so  humble  that  he 
was  half  inclined  to  give  way  even  on  that  head.  He 
felt  himself  to  have  been  brought  so  low  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  by  that  terrible  story  of  Miss  Stanbucy’s,  — which 
he  hsid  been  unable  cither  to  contradict  or  to  explain, 
—  that  there  w?ji  but  little  power  of  fighting  left  in 
him.  He  was,  however,  just  able  to  speak  a  word 
tor  himself,  and  that  sufficed.  “  I  hope  there  has 
been  no  mistake,”  he  said  ;  “  but  really  it  is  Camil¬ 
la  that  has  my  heart.”  Mrs.  French  made  no  re¬ 
joinder  to  this.  It  was  so  much  to  her  to  know  that 
Mr.  Gibson’s  heart  was  among  them  at  all  after  what 
had  occurred  in  the  Close,  that  she  acknowledged 
to  herself  after  that  moment  of  reflection  that  Ara¬ 
bella  must  be  sacrificed  for  the  good  of  the  family 
interests.  Poor,  dear,  loving,  misguided,  and  spirit¬ 
less  mother  !  She  would  have  given  the  blood  out 
of  her  bosom  to  get  husbands  for  her  daughters, 
though  it  was  not  of  her  own  experience  that  she 
had  learned  that  of  all  worldly  goods  a  husband  is 
the  best.  But  it  was  the  possession  which  they  had 
from  their  earliest  years  thought  of  acquiring,  which 
they  first  expected,  for  which  they  had  then  hoped, 
and  afterwards  worked  and  schemed  and  striven 
with  every  energy,  and  as  to  which  they  had  at  last 
almost  despaired.  And  npw  Arabella’s  fire  bad  been 
rekindled  with  a  new  spark,  which,  alas,  was  to  be 
quenched  so  suddenly.  “  And  am  I  to  tell  them  ?  ” 
asked  Mrs.  French,  with  a  tremor  in  her  voice.  To 
this,  however,  Mr.  Gibson  demurred.  He  said  that 
for  certain  reasons  he  should  like  a  fortnight's  grace ; 
and  that  at  the  end  of  the  fortnight  he  would  be 
prepared  to  speak.  The  interval  was  granted  with¬ 
out  further  questions,  and  Mr.  Gibson  was  allowed 
to  leave  the  house. 

jVfter  that,  Mrs.  French  was  not  very  comfortable 
at  home.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Gibson  had  departed, 
Camilla  at  once  returned  to  her  mother  and  desired 
to  know  what  had  taken  place.  Was  it  true  that 
the  perjured  man  had  proposed  to  that  young  wo¬ 
man  in  the  Close  ?  Mrs.  French  was  not  clever  at 
keeping  a  secret,  and  she  could  not  keep  this  hr 
her  own  aid.  She  told  all  that  happened  to  Camil¬ 
la,  and  between  them  they  agreeil  that  Arabella 
should  be  kept  in  ignorance  till  the  fatal  fortnight 
should  have  passed.  When  Camilla  was  interro¬ 
gated  as  to  her  own  purpose,  she  said  she  should 
like  a  day  to  think  of  it.  She  took  the  twenty-four 
hours,  and  then  made  the  following  confession  of  her 
passion  to  her  mother.  “  You  see,  mamma,  I  always 
liked  Mr.  Gibson,  —  always.” 

“  So  did  Arabella,  my  dear,  —  before  you  thought 
of  such  things.” 

“  1  dare  say  that  may  be  true,  mamma ;  but  that 
is  not  my  fault.  He  came  here  among  us  on  such 
sweetly  intimate  terms  that  the  feeling  grew  up  Avith 
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me  before  I  knew  what  it  meant.  As  to  any  idea 
of  cutting  out  Arabella,  my  conscience  is  quite  clear. 
If  1  thought  there  had  been  anything  realfy  between 
them,  I  would  have  gone  anywhere,  —  to  the  top  of 
a  mountain,  —  rather  than  rob  my  sister  of  a  heart 
that  belonged  to  her.” 

“  He  has  been  so  slow  about  it,”  said  Mrs.  French. 

“  1  don’t  know  about  that,”  said  Camilla.  “  Gen¬ 
tlemen  have  to  be  slow,  I  suppose,  when  they  think 
of  their  incomes.  He  only  got  St.  Peters-cqm-Pum- 
kin  three  years  ago,  and  did  n’t  know  for  the  first 
year  whether  he  could  hold  that  and  the  minor 
canonry  together.  Of  course  a  gentleman  has  to 
think  of  these  things  before  he  comes  forward.” 

“  My  dear,  he  has  been  very  backward.” 

“  If  1  ’m  to  be  Airs.  Gibson,  maunma,  I  beg  that  I 
may  n’t  hear  anything  said  against  him.  Then  there 
came  all  this  almut  that  young  woman ;  and  when  I 
saw  that  Arabella  took  on  so,  —  which  I  must  say 
was  very  absurd,  —  I’m  sure  I  put  myself  out  of 
the  way  entirely.  If  I ’d  buried  myself  under  the 
ground,  I  couldn’t  have  done  it  more.  And  it’s 
my  belief  that  what  I ’ve  said,  all  for  Arabella’s  sake, 
has  put  the  old  woman  into  such  a  rage  that  it  has 
made  a  quarrel  between  him  and  the  niece,  other¬ 
wise  that  would  n’t  be  off.  I  don’t  believe  a  word 
of  her  refusing  him,  and  never  shall.  Is  it  in  the 
course  of  things,  mamma ”  Mrs.  French  shook 
her  head.  “  Of  course  not.  Then  when  you  ques¬ 
tion  him,  —  very  properly,  he  says  that  he ’s  de¬ 
voted  to  —  poor  me.  If  I  was  to  refuse  him,  he 
would  n’t  put  up  with  Bella.” 

“  I  suppose  not,”  said  Airs.  French. 

“  He  hates  Bella.  I ’ve  known  it  all  along,  though 
I  would  n’t  say  so.  If  I  were  to  sacrifice  myself  ever 
so,  it  would  n’t  be  of  any  good,  —  and  I  sha’n’t  do 
it.”  In  this  way  the  matter  was  arranged. 

At  the  end  of  the  fortnight,  however.  Air.  Gibson 
did  not  come,  —  nor  at  the  end  of  three  weeks. 
Inquiries  had  of  course  been  made,  and  it  was  ascer¬ 
tained  that  he  had  gone  into  Cornwall  for  a  parson’s 
holiday  of  thirteen  days.  That  might  be  all  very 
welL  A  man  might  want  the  recruiting  vigor  of 
some  change  of  air  after  such  scenes  as  those  Air. 
Gibson  had  gone  through  with  the  Stanburys,  and 
before  his  proposed  encounter  with  new  perils.  And 
he  was  a  man  so  tied,  by  the  by,  that  his  escape 
could  not  be  for  any  long  time.  He  was  back  on 
the  appointed  Sund.ay,  and  on  the  Wednesday 
Airs.  French,  under  Camilla’s  instruction,  wrote  to 
him  a  pretty  little  note.  He  replied  that  he  would 
be  with  her  on  the  Saturday.  It  would  then  be 
nearly  four  weeks  after  the  great  day  with  Aiiss 
Stanbury,  but  no  one  would  be  inclined  to  quarrel 
with  so  ^ort  a  delay  as  that  Arabella  in  the  mean 
time  had  become  very  fidgety  and  very  unhappy. 
She  seemed  to  understand  that  something  was  ex¬ 
pected,  being  quite  unable  to  guess  what  that  some¬ 
thing  might  be.  She  was  true  throughout  these 
days  to  the  simplicity  of  head-gear  which  Air.  Gib¬ 
son  had  recommended  to  her,  and  seemed  in  her 

S' '  ms  to  her  mother  and  to  Camilla  to  be  more 
of  Dorothy  Stanbury  than  of  any  other  ene¬ 
my.  “Alamma,  I  think  you  ought  to  tell  her,” 
said  Camilla  more  than  once.  But  she  had  not 
been  told  when  Air.  Gibson  came  on  the  Saturday. 
It  may  truly  be  said  that  the  poor  mother’s  pleasure 
in  the  prospects  of  one  daughter  was  altogether 
destroyed  by  the  anticipation  of  the  other  &ugh- 
teFs  misery.  Had  Mr.  Gibson  made  Dorothy  Stan- 
bnry  his  ime,  they  could  have  all  comforted  them¬ 
selves  together  by  the  heat  of  their  jmnt  aaimoBlty. 


He  came  on  the  Saturday,  and  it  was  so  man¬ 
aged  that  he  was  closeted  with  Camilla  before 
Arabella  knew  that  he  was  in  the  house.  There 
was  a  quarter  of  an  hour  during  which  his  work  was 
easy,  and  perhaps  pleasant.  When  he  began  to 
explain  his  intention,  Camilla,  with  the  utmost  frank¬ 
ness,  informed  him  that  her  mother  had  told  her  all 
about  it  Then  she  turned  her  face  on  one  side 
and  put  her  hand  in  his ;  he  got  his  arm  round  her 
waist,  gave  her  a  kiss,  and  the  thing  was  done. 
Camilla  was  fully  resolved  that  after  such  a  be¬ 
trothal  it  should  not  be  undone.  She  had  behaved 
with  sisterly  forbearance,  and  would  not  now  lose 
the  reward  of  virtue.  Not  a  word  was  said  of 
Arabella  at  this  interview  till  he  was  pressed  to 
come  and  drink  tea  with  them  all,  that  night.  He 
hesitated  a  moment;  and  then  Camilla  declared, 
with  something,  perhaps,  of  imperious  roughness  in 
her  manner,  that  he  had  better  face  it  all  at  once. 
“  Alamma  will  tell  her,  and  she  will  understand,” 
said  Camilla.  He  hesitated  again,  but  at  last  prom¬ 
ised  that  he  would  come. 

Whilst  he  was  yet  in  the  house,  Mrs.  French  had 
told  the  whole  story  to  her  poor  elder  daughter. 
“  What  is  he  doing  with  Camilla  ?  ”  Arabella  had 
asked  with  feverish  excitement 

“  Bella,  darling,  —  don’t  you  know  ?  ”  smd  the 
mother. 

“  I  know  nothing.  Everybody  keeps  me  in  the 
dark,  and  I  am  badly  used.  What  is  it  that  he  is 
doing?  ”  Then  Airs.  French  tried  to  take  the  poor 
young  woman  in  her  arms,  but  Arabella  would  not 
submit  to  be  embraced.  “  Don’t !  ”  she  exclaimed. 
“  Leave  me  alone.  Nobody  likes  me,  or  cares  a 
bit  about  me.  Why  is  Cammy  with  him  there,  all 
alone  ?  ” 

“  I  suppose  he  is  asking  her  —  to  be  —  his  wife.” 
Then  Arabella  threw  herself  in  despair  upon  the 
bed,  and  wept  without  any  further  attempt  at  con¬ 
trol  over  her  feelings.  It  a  death-blow  to  her 
last  hope,  and  all  the  world,  as  she  looked  upon  the 
world  then,  was  over  for  her.  “  If  I  could  have  ar¬ 
ranged  it  the  other  way,  you  know  that  I  would,” 
said  the  mother. 

“  Alamma,”  said  Arabella,  jumping  up,  “  he  sha’  n’t 
do  it  He  has  n’t  a  right.  And  as  for  her,  —  O 
that  she  should  treat  me  In  this  way  !  Did  n’t  he 
tell  me  the  other  night,  when  he  drank  tea  here 
with  me  alone  —  ” 

“  What  did  he  tell  you,  Bella  ?  ” 

“  Never  mind.  Nothing  shall  ever  make  me  speak 
to  him  again,  —  not  if  he  married  her  three  tunes 
over,  nor  to  her.  She  is  a  nasty,  sly,  good-for-noth¬ 
ing  thing.” 

“  But,  Bella  —  ” 

“  Don’t  talk  to  me,  mamma.  'There  never  was 
such  a  thing  done  before  since  people  —  were  — 
people  at  all.  She  has  been  doing  it  all  the  time. 
I  know  she  has.” 

Nevertheless,  Arabella  did  sit  down  to  tea  with 
the  two  lovers  that  night.  'There  was  a  terrible 
scene  between  her  and  Camilla;  but  Camilla  held 
her  own ;  and  Arabella,  being  the  weaker  of  the 
two,  was  vanquished  by  the  expenditure  of  her  own 
small  energies.  Camilla  argued  that  as  her  sister’s 
chance  was  gone,  and  as  the  prize  had  come  in  her 
own  way,  there  was  no  good  reason  why  it  should  be 
lost  to  the  family  altogether,  because  Arabella  could 
not  win  it.  When  Arabella  called  her  a  treacheroos 
vixen,  and  a  heartless,  profligate  huasey,  she  spoke 
ont  freely,  and  said  that  she  was  n’t  going  to  be 
abused.  A  gentleman  to  whom  she  was  attached, 
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had  aaked  her  for  her  band,  and  she  had  given  it  If  and  a  bill  at  six  months  is  almost  as  little  of  a  bur- 
Arabella  chose  to  make  herself  a  fool,  she  might,  —  den  as  no  bill  at  all. 

hut  what  would  be  the  efiect?  Simply  that  all  the  But  Camilla  was  resolved  that  some  day  should 
world  would  know  that  she,  Arabella,  was  disapt-  be  fixed.  “  Thomas,”  she  said  to  her  lover  one  j 
pointed.  Poor  Bella  at  last  gave  way,  put  on  her  morning,  as  they  were  walking  home  together  one 
discarded  chignon,  and  came  down  to  tea.  Mr.  Gib-  day  after  morning  service  at  the  cathedral,  “  isn’t 
son  was  already  in  the  room  when  she  entered  it  this  rather  a  fool’s  paradise  of  ours  ?  ”  . 

“  Arabella,”  he  said,  getting  up  to  greet  her,  “  I  hope  ‘‘  How  a  fool's  paradise  ?  ”  asked  the  happy  ■ 

you  will  congratulate  me.”  He  had  planned  his  lit-  Thomas. 

tie  speech  and  his  manner  of  making  it,  and  had  “  What  I  mean  is,  dearest,  that  we  ought  to  fix  | 
wisely  decided  that  in  this  way  might  he  best  get  something.  Mamma  is  getting  uneasy  about  her 
over  the  difficulty.  own  plans.” 

“  O  yes,  —  of  course,”  she  said,  with  a  little  gig-  “  In  what  way,  dearest  ?  ”  | 

gle,  and  then  a  sob.  and  then  a  fiood  of  tears.  “  About  a  thousand  things.  She  can’t  arrange 

Dear  Bella  feels  these  things  so  strongly,”  said  anything  till  our  plans  are  made.  Of  course  there 
Mrs.  French.  are  little  troubles  about  money  when  people  aint 

“  We  have  never  been  parted  yet,”  said  Camilla,  rich.”  Then  it  occurred  to  her  that  this  might 
Then  Arabella  tapped  the  head  of  the  sofa  three  or  seem  to  be  a  plea  for  postponing  rather  than  for  bur- 
four  times  sharply  with  her  knuckles.  It  was  the  rying  the  marriage,  and  she  mended  her  argument 
only  protest  i^ainst  the  reading  of  the  scene  which  ‘‘The  truth  is,  Thomas,  she  wants  to  know  when 
Camilla  had  given  of  which  she  was  capable  at  that  the  day  is  to  be  fixed,  and  I ’ve  promised  to  ask. 
moment  After  that  Mrs.  French  gave  out  the  tea.  She  said  she ’d  ask  you  herself,  but  I  wouldn ’t  let  | 
Arabella  curled  herself  upon  the  sofa  as  though  she  her  do  that”  ! 

were  asleep,  and  the  two  lovers  settled  down  to  “  We  must  think  about  it,  of  course,”  siud 
proper  lovei^like  conversation.  Thomas.  I 

'The  reader  may  be  sure  that  Camilla  was  not  “  But,  my  dear,  there  has  been  plenty  of  time  for 
slow  in  making  the  fact  of  her  engagement  notorious  thinking.  What  do  you  say  to  January  ?  ”  This 
through  the  city.  It  was  not  probably  true  that  the  was  on  the  last  day  of  November, 
tidings  of  her  success  had  anything  to  do  with  Miss  “  January  !  ”  exclaimed  Thomas,  in  a  tone  that  j 
Stanbury’s  illness ;  but  it  was  reported  by  many  that  betrayed  no  triumph.  “  I  couldn ’t  get  my  services  | 
such  was  the  case.  It  was  in  November  that  the  arranged  for  in  January.” 

arrangement  was  made,  and  it  certainly  was  true  that  “I  thought  a  clergyman  could  always  manage  ^ 
Miss  Stanbury  was  rather  ill  about  the  same  time,  that  for  bis  marriage,”  said  Camilla.  ' 

“  You  know,  you  naughty  Ixitharlo,  that  you  did  “  Not  in  January.  Besides,  1  was  thinking  you 
give  her  some  ground  to  hope  that  she  might  dispose  would  like  to  be  away  in  warmer  weather.” 
of  her'unfortunate  niece,”  said  Camilla,  playfully  to  They  were  still  in  November,  and  he  was  think-  ' 
her  own  one,  when  this  illness  was  discussed  between  ing  of  postponing  it  till  the  summer  I  Camilla  iin-  i 
them.  “  But  you  are  caught  now,  and  your  wings  mediately  perceived  bow  necessary  it  was  that  she 
are  clipped,  and  you  are  never  to  be  a  nai^hty  should  ^  plain  with  him.  “  We  shall  not  have 
Lothario  again.”  The  clerical  Don  Juan  bore  it  all,  warm  weather,  as  you  call  it,  for  a  very  long  time, 
awkwardly  indeed,  but  with  good-humor,  and  de-  Thomas ;  and  I  don’t  think  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
dared  that  all  his  troubles  of  that  sort  were  over,  wait  for  the  weather  at  all.  Indeed,  I ’ve  begun  to 
now  and  forever.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  name  get  my  things  for  doing  It  in  the  winter.  Mamma 
the  day,  and  Camilla  began  to  feel  that  there  might  said  that  she  was  sure  January  would  be  the  very 
be  occasion  for  a  little  more  of  that  imperious  rough-  latest.  And  it  isn ’t  as  though  we  had  to  get  fumi- 
ness  which  she  had  at  her  command.  ture  or  anything  of  that  kind.  Of  course  a  lady 

November  was  nearly  over,  and  nothing  had  been  shouldn’t  be  pressing.”  She  smiled  sweetly  and 
fixed  about  the  day.  Arabella  never  condescended  pressed  his  arm  as  she  said  this.  “  But  I  hate  all 
to  speak  to  her  sister  on  the  subject;  but  on  more  girlish  nonsense  and  that  kind  of  thing.  It  is  such  j| 
than  one  occasion  mtule  some  inquiry  of  her  mother,  a  bore  to  be  kept  waiting.  I ’m  sure  there ’s  noth-  I 
And  she  came  to  perceive,  or  to  think  that  she  Ing  to  prevent  it  coming  ofl' in  February.” 
perceived,  that  her  mother  was  still  anxious  on  the  The  3 1st  of  March  was  fixed  before  they  reached 
subject.  “  I  should  n't  wonder  if  he  was  n't  off  some  Heavitree,  and  Camilla  went  into  her  mother's 
day  now,”  she  said  at  last  to  her  mother.  house  a  happy  woman.  But  Mr.  Gibson,  as  he  went 

“  Don’t  say  anything  so  dreadful,  Bella.”  home,  thought  that  he  had  been  hardly  used.  Here 

“It  would  serve  Cammy  quite  right,  and  it’s  just  was  a  girl  who  hadn ’t  a  shilling  of  money,  —  not  a 
what  he ’s  likely  to  do.”  shilling  till  her  mother  died,  —  and  who  sdready 

“  It  would  kill  me,”  said  the  mother.  talked  about  bis  house  and  b'is  furniture  and  bis  in- 

“  I  don’t  know  about  killing,”  said  Arabella.  “  It ’s  come  as  if  it  were  sdl  her  own  !  Circumstanced  as 
nothing  to  nhat  I’ve  had  to  go  through.  I  should  she  was,  what  right  had  she  to  press  for  an  early 
n ’t  pretend  to  be  sorry  if  he  were  to  go  to  Hong  day  ?  He  was  quite  sure  that  Arabella  would  have 
Kong  to-morrow.”  been  more  discreet  and  less  exacting.  He  was  very 

But  Mr.  Gibson  had  no  idea  of  going  to  Hong  angry  with  his  dear  Cammy  as  he  went  across  the 
Kong.  He  was  simply  carrying  out  his  little  scheme  Close  to  his  house. 

for  securing  the  advantages  of  a  “long  day.”  He  _ 

was  fully  resolved  to  be  married,  and  was  contented 

to  think  that  his  engagement  was  the  best  thing  for  CHAPTER  LL 

him.  To  one  or  two  male  friends  he  spoke  of  Ca¬ 
milla  as  the  perfection  of  female  virtue,  and  enter-  8«owino  what  happbnkd  doeino  miss  btan- 
tained  no  smallest  idea  of  ultimate  escape.  But  a  bury  s  illness. 

“  long  day  ”  is  often  a  convenience.  A  bill  at  three  It  was  on  Christmas-day  that  Sir  Peter  Man- 
months  sits  easier  on  a  man  than  one  at  sLsty  days;  crudy,  the  highest  authority  on  such  matten  in  the 
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west  of  England,  was  sent  to  see  Miss  Stanbury ;  very  liable  to  inflammation.  So  I  know  that  you  will 

and  Sir  Peter  bad  acknowledged  that  things  were  come  if  you  can. 

very  serious.  He  took  Dorothy  on  one  side,  and  “  Yours  very  truly, 

told  her  that  Mr.  Marlin,  the  orfinary  practitioner,  “  Dorothy  Stanbury. 

had  treated  the  case,  no  doubt,  guite  wisely  through-  “Perhaps  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  she  had  her 

out ;  that  there  was  not  a  word  to  be  said  against  lawyer  here  with  her  the  day  before  yesterday  ;  but 

Mr.  Martin,  whose  experience  wm  great,  and  dis-  ghe  does  not  seem  to  think  ihat  she  herself  is  in  dan- 

cretion  undeniable ;  but,  nevertheless,  —  at  least,  it  ger.  I  read  to  her  a  good  deal,  and  1  think  she  is 

seemed  to  Dorothy  that  this  was  the  only  meaning  generally  asleep ;  when  I  stop,  she  wakes,*  and  I 

to  be  attributed  to  Sir  Peter^s  words,  —  Mr.  Martin  don’t  believe  she  geto  any  other  rest  at  all.” 

had  in  this  case  taken  one  line  of  treatment,  when 

he  ought  to  have  taken  another.  The  plan  of  ac-  When  it  was  known  in  Exeter  that  Brooke  Bur- 
tion  was  undoubtedly  changed,  and  Mr.  Martin  gess  had  been  sent  for,  then  the  opinion  became 
became  very  fidgety,  and  ordered  nothing  without  general  that  Miss  Stanbury’s  days  were  numbered. 
Sir  Peter's  sanction.  Miss  Stanbury  was  sufiering  Questions  were  asked  of  Sir  Peter  at  every  comer 
from  bronchitis,  and  a  complication  of  diseases  about  of  the  street ;  but  Sir  Peter  was  a  discreet  man, 
her  throat  and  chest  Barty  Burgess  declared  to  who  could  answer  such  questions  without  giving  any 
more  than  one  acquaintance  in  the  little  parlor  be-  information.  If  it  so  pleased  God,  his  patient  would 
hind  the  bank,  that  she  would  go  on  drinking  four  die  ;  but  it  was  quite  possible  that  she  might  live, 
or  five  glasses  of  new  port  wine  every  day,  in  direct  That  was  the  tenor  of  Sir  Peter’s  replies,  —  and 
opposition  to  Martin’s  request  Camilla  French  they  were  read  in  any  light,  according  so  the  idio- 
heard  the  report,  and  repeated  it  to  her  lover,  and  syncrasies  of  the  reader.  Mrs.  MacHugh  was  quite 
perhaps  another  person  or  two,  with  an  expression  sure  that  the  danger  was  over,  and  had  a  little  game 
of  her  assured  conviction  that  it  must  be  false,  —  at  of  cribbage  on  the  sly  with  old  Miss  Wright ;  for, 
any  rate,  as  he  regarded  the  fifth  glass.  Mrs.  Mac-  during  the  severity  of  Miss  Stanbury’s  illness,  whist 
Hugh,  who  saw  Martha  daily,  was  much  fright-  was  put  on  one  side  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Close, 
ened ;  the  peril  of  such  a  friend  disturbed  equally  Barty  Burgess  was  still  obdurate,  and  shook  his 
the  repose  and  the  pleasures  of  her  life.  Mrs.  Clif-  head.  He  was  of  opinion  that  they  might  soon 
ford  was  often  at  Miss  Stanbury’s  bedside,  and  gratify  their  curiosity,  and  see  the  last  crowning  in- 
would  have  sat  there  reading  fur  hours  together,  iquity  of  this  wickedest  of  old  women.  Mrs.  Clif- 
had  she  not  been  made  to  understand  by  Martha  ford  declared  that  it  was  all  in  the  hands  of  God, 
that  Miss  Stanbury  preferred  that  Miss  Dorothy  but  that  she  saw  no  reason  why  Miss  Stanbury 
should  read  to  her.  The  sick  woman  received  should  not  get  about  again.  Mr.  Gibson  thought 
the  Sacrament  weekly,  —  not  from  Mr.  Gibson,  that  it  was  ml  up  with  his  late  friend  ;  and  Camilla 
but  from  the  bands  of  another  minor  canon  ;  and,  wished  that  at  their  last  interview  there  bad  been 
though  she  never  would  admit  her  own  danger,  or  more  of  charity  on  the  part  of  one  whom  she  bad 
allow  others  to  talk  to  her  of  it,  it  was  known  to  regarded  in  past  days  with  respect  and  esteem, 
them  all  that  she  admitted  it  to  herself  because  she  Mrs.  French,  despondent  about  everything,  was 
had,  with  much  personal  annoyance,  caused  a  codi-  quite  despondent  in  this  case.  Martha  almost  de¬ 
ed  to  be  added  to  her  will.  “  As  you  did  n’t  marry  spaired,  and  already  was  burdened  with  the  cares 
that  man,”  she  said  to  Dorothy,  “  I  must  change  it  of  a  whole  wardrobe  of  solemn  funereal  clothing, 
again.”  It  was  in  vain  that  Dorothy  begged  her  She  was  seen  standing  for  half  an  hour  at  the  win- 
not  to  trouble  herself  with  such  thoughts.  ”  That’s  dows  and  doorway  of  a  large  warehouse  for  the  sale 
trash,”  said  Miss  Stanbury,  angrily.  “  A  person  of  mourning.  Giles  Hickbody  would  not  speak 
who  has  it  is  bound  to  trouble  himself  about  it.  above  his  breath,  and  took  his  beer  standing ;  but 
You  don’t  suppose  I'm  afraid  of  dying ;  do  Dorothy  was  hopeful,  and  really  believed  that  her 
you  ?  ”  she  added.  Dorothy  answered  her  with  aunt  would  recover.  Perhaps  Sir  Peter  had  spoken 
some  commonplace,  declaring  how  strongly  they  to  her  in  terms  less  oracular  than  those  which  he 
all  expected  to  see  her  as  well  as  ever.  “  I’m  not  used  towards  the  public. 

a  bit  afraid  to  die,”  said  the  old  woman,  wheezing,  Brooke  Burge.«8  came,  and  had  an  interview  with 
struggling  with  such  voice  as  she  possessed  ;  ‘‘  I’m  Sir  Peter,  and  to  him  Sir  Peter  was  under  some  ob- 
not  afraid  of  it,  and  I  don’t  think  I  shall  die  this  ligation  to  speak  plainly,  as  being  the  person  whom 
time ;  but  I ’m  not  going  to  have  mistakes  when  Miss  Stanbury  recognized  as  her  heir.  So  Sir  Pe- 
I ’m  gone.”  This  was  on  the  eve  of  the  new  year,  ter  declared  that  his  patient  might  perhaps  live,  and 
and  on  the  same  night  she  asked  Dorothy  to  write  perhaps  might  die.  The  truth  is,  Mr.  Burgess,” 
to  Brooke  Burgess,  and  request  him  to  come  to  Ex-  said  Sir  Peter,  “  a  doctor  does  n’t  know  so  very  much 
eter.  This  was  Dorothy’s  letter :  —  more  about  these  things  than  other  people.”  It  was 

understood  that  Brooke  was  to  remain  three  days 
”  Exriir,  Slat  December,  166-.  in  Exeter,  and  then  return  to  London.  He  would, 
“My  dear  Mr.  Burgess,  —  Perhaps  I  ought  of  course,  come  again,  if if  anything  should  bap- 
to  have  written  before,  to  say  that  Aunt  Stanbury  pen.  Sir  Peter  had  been  quite  clear  in  his  opinion 
is  not  as  well  as  we  could  wish  her ;  but,  as  I  know  that  no  immediate  result  was  to  be  anticipated,  — 
that  you  cannot  very  well  leave  your  office,  I  have  either  in  the  one  direction  or  the  other.  His  patient 
thought  it  best  not  to  say  anything  to  frighten  you.  was  doomed  to  a  long  illness ;  she  might  get  over 
But  to-night  aunt  herself  has  desired  me  to  tell  you  it,  or  she  might  succumb  to  it. 
that  she  thinks  you  ought  to  know  that  she  is  ill,  Dorothy  and  Brooke  were  thus  thrown  much  to- 
and  that  she  wishes  you  to  come  to  Exeter  for  a  day  gether  during  these  three  days.  Dorothy,  indeed, 
or  two,  if  it  is  possible.  Sir  Peter  Mancrudy  has  been  spent  most  of  her  hours  beside  her  aunt’s  1^,  insti- 
here  every  day  since  Christmas-day,  and  I  believe  gating  sleep  by  the  reading  of  a  certain  seriw  of  ser- 
he  thinks  she  may  get  over  it.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  mons,  in  which  Miss  Stanbury  had  great  faith ;  but, 
throat,  —  what  they  call  bronchitis,  —  and  she  has  nevertheless,  there  were  some  minutes  in  which  they 
got  to  be  very  weak  with  it,  and  at  the  same  time  were  necessarily  together.  They  eat  their  meals  in 
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Mch  Other’s  conmany,  and  there  was  a  period  in  the  his  hand  to  her  by  the  promise  her  aunt’s  money, 
evening,  before  Dorothy  began  her  night-watch  in  Ifthere  had  been  a  moment  of  exaltation,  —  aperi^ 
her  aunt’s  room,  at  which  she  took  her  tea  while  in  which  she  had  allowed  herself  to  think  that  she 
Martha  was  nurse  in  the  room  above.  At  this  time  was,  as  other  women,  capable  of  making  herself  dear 
of  the  day  she  would  remain  an  hour  or  more  with  to  a  man,  —  it  had  been  but  a  moment.  And  now 
Brooke ;  and  a  great  deal  may  be  said  between  a  she  rejoiced  greatly  that  she  had  not  acceded  to  the 
man  and  a  woman  in  an  hour  when  the  will  to  say  it  wishes  of  one  to  whom  it  was  so  manifest  that  she 
is  there.  Brooke  Burgess  had  by  no  means  changed  had  not  made  herself  in  the  least  dear, 
his  mind  since  he  had  declared  it  to  Hugh  Stanbury  On  the  second  day  of  his  visit,  Brooke  was  sum- 
under  the  midnight  lamps  of  Long  Acre,  when  moned  to  Miss  Stanbuiy’s  room  at  noon.  She  was 
warmed  by  the  influence  of  oysters  and  whiskey  forbidden  to  talk,  and  during  a  great  portion  of  the 
toddy.  Tne  whiskey  toddy  had  in  that  instance  day  could  hardly  speak  without  an  effort ;  but  there 
brought  out  truth  and  not  falsehood,  —  as  is  ever  would  be  half-hours  now  and  again  in  which  she 
the  nature  of  whiskey  toddy  and  similar  dangerous  would  become  stronger  than  usual,  at  which  time 
provocatives.  There  is  no  saying  truer  than  that  nothing  that  Martha  and  Dorothy  could  say  would 
which  declares  that  there  is  truth  in  wine.  Wine  induce  her  to  hold  her  tongue.  When  Brooke  came 
is  a  dangerous  thing,  and  should  not  be  made  the  to  her  on  this  occasion,  h<.  found  her  sitting  up  in  bed 
exponent  of  truth,  let  the  truth  be  good  as  it  may ;  with  a  great  shawl  round  her ;  and  he  at  once  per- 
but  it  has  the  merit  of  forcing  a  man  to  show  his  ceived  she  was  much  more  like  her  own  self  than  on 
true  colors.  A  man  who  is  a  gentleman  in  his  cups  the  former  day.  She  told  him  that  she  had  been  an 
may  be  trusted  to  be  a  gentleman  at  idl  times.  I  old  fool  for  sending  for  him,  that  she  had  nothing 
trust  that  the  severe  censor  will  not  turn  upon  me,  special  to  say  to  him,  that  she  had  made  no  altera- 
and  tell  me  that  no  gentleman  in  these  days  is  ever  tion  in  her  will  in  regard  to  him,  —  “  except  that  I 
to  be  seen  in  his  cups.  There  are  cups  of  different  have  done  something  for  Dolly  that  will  have  come 
degrees  of  depth ;  and  cups  do  exist,  even  among  out  of  your  pocket,  Brooke.”  Brooke  declared  that 
gentlemen,  and  seem  disposed  to  hold  their  own,  let  too  much  could  not  be  done  for  a  person  so  good 
the  censor  be  never  so  severe.  The  gentleman  in  his  and  dear  and  excellent  as  Dorothy  Stanbury,  let  it 
cups  is  a  gentleman  always ;  and  the  man  who  tells  come  out  of  whose  pocket  it  might  “  She  is  nothing 
his  friend  in  his  cups  that  he  is  in  love  does  so  be-  to  you,  you  know,”  said  Miss  Stanbury. 
cause  the  fact  has  Men  very  present  to  himself  in  She  is  a  great  deal  to  me,”  said  Brooke, 
his  cooler  and  calmer  moments.  It  is  not  true  that  “  What  is  she  ?  ”  asked  Miss  Stanbury. 
a  man  creates  such  ideas  for  himself  in  the  maud-  “  O,  —  a  friend,  a  great  friend.” 

lin  soilness  produced  by  drinks,  hot  and  strong.  “Well,  yes.  1  hope  it  may  be  so.  But  she 

Brooke  Burgess,  who  had  seen  Hugh  Stanbury  on  won’t  have  anything  that  I  have  n’t  saved,”  said 
two  or  three  occasions  since  that  of  the  oysters  and  Miss  Stanbury.  “There  are  two  houses  at  St. 
toddy,  had  not  spoken  again  of  his  regard  for  Hugh’s  Thomas’s ;  but  I  boi^ht  them  myself,  Brooke,  — 
sister ;  but  not  the  less  was  he  determined  to  carry  out  of  the  income.”  Brooke  could  only  declare  that 
out  his  plan  and  make  Dorothy  his  wife,  if  she  would  as  the  whole  property  was  hers,  to  do  what  she 
accept  him.  But  could  he  ask  her  while  the  old  liked  with  it  as  completely  as  though  she  had  inher- 
lady  was,  as  it  might  be,  dying  in  the  house  ?  He  ited  it  from  her  own  father,  no  one  could  have  any 
rat  this  question  to  himself  as  he  travelled  down  to  right  to  ask  questions  as  to  when  or  how  this  or  that  j 
Exeter,  and  had  told  himself  that  he  must  be  guided  portion  of  the  property  had  accrued.  “  But  I  don’t  I 
for  an  answer  by  circumstances  as  they  might  occur,  think  I ’m  going  to  die  yet,  Brooke,”  she  said.  “  If  i 
Hugh  had  met  him  at  the  station  as  he  started  for  it  is  God’s  will,  I  am  ready.  Not  that  I  am  fit, 
Exeter,  and  there  had  been  a  consultation  between  Brooke.  God  forbid  that  I  should  ever  think  that.  ! 
them  as  to  the  propriety  of  bringing  about,  or  of  But  I  doubt  whether  I  shall  ever  be  fitter.  I  can 
attempting  to  bring  about,  an  interview  between  go  without  repining,  if  he  thinks  best  to  take  me.” 
Hugh  and  his  aunt.  “  Do  whatever  you  like,”  Hugh  Then  he  stood  up  by  her  bedside,  with  his  hand  upon 
had  said.  “  I  would  go  down  to  her  at  a  moment’s  hers,  and  after  some  hesitation,  asked  her  whether 
warning,  if  she  should  express  a  desire  to  see  me.”  she  would  wish  to  see  her  nephew  Hugh.  “  No,” 
On  the  first  night  of  Brooke’s  arrival  this  ques-  said  she,  sharply.  Brooke  went  on  to  say  how 
tion  had  been  discussed  between  him  and  Dorothy,  pleased  Hugh  would  have  been  to  come  to  her. 
Dorothy  had  declared  herself  unable  to  give  advice.  “  I  don’t  think  much  of  death-bed  reconciliations,” 

If  any  meauge  were  mven  to  her,  she  would  deliver  said  the  old  woman,  grimly.  “  I  loved  him  dearly, 
it  to  her  aunt ;  but  she  thought  that  anything  said  but  he  did  n’t  love  me,  and  I  don’t  know  what 
to  her  aunt  on  the  subject  had  better  come  from  good  we  should  do  each  other.”  Brooke  declared 
Brooke  himself.  “You  evidently  are  the  person  that  Hugh  did  love  her;  but  he  could  not  press 
most  important  to  her,”  Dorothy  said,  “  and  she  the  matter,  and  it  was  dropped, 
would  listen  to  you  when  she  would  not  let  any  one  On  that  evening  at  eight  Dorothy  came  down  to 
else  open  her  mouth.”  Brooke  said  that  he  would  her  tea.  She  had  dined  at  the  same  table  with 
think  oCit;  and  then  Dorothy  tripped  up  to  relieve  Brooke  that  afternoon,  but  a  servant  bad  been  in 
Martl^  dreaming  nothing  at  all  of  that  other  doubt  the  room  all  the  time,  and  nothing  had  been  said  be- 
to  which  the  important  personage  down  stairs  was  tween  them.  As  soon  as  Brookehad  got  his  tea,  he 
now  Bubje^  Dorothy  was,  in  truth,  very  fond  of  began  to  tell  the  story  of  his  failure  about  Hugh, 
the  new  friend  she  had  made ;  but  it  had  never  oc-  He  was  sorry,  he  said,  that  be  bad  spoken  on  the 
ourred  to  her  that  he  might  be  a  possible  suitor  to  subject,  as  it  had  moved  Miss  Stanbury  to  an  acri- 
her.  Her  old  conception  of  herself — that  she  was  mony  which  he  had  not  expected, 
beneath  the  notice  of  any  man  —  had  only  been  “  She  always  declares  that  he  never  loved  her,” 
partly  disturbed  by  the  abwlute  fact  of  Mr.  Gibson’s  said  Dorothy.  “  She  has  told  me  so  twenty 
oourtehip.  She  had  now  heard  of  his  engagement  times.” 

with  Camilla  French,  and  saw  in  that  complete  “  There  are  people  who  fancy  that  nobody  cares 
proof  that  the  foolish  man  had  been  induced  to  offer  for  them,”  said  Brooke. 


HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT. 


“Indeed,  there  are,  Mr.  Burgess;  and  it  is  so 
natural.” 

“  Why  natural  ?  ” 

“  Just  as  it  is  natural  that  there  should  be  dogs 
and  cats  that  are  petted  and  loved  and  made  much 


“  I  don’t  feel  spiteful  against  her,  poor  woman.  I 
own  I  do  not  love  Camilla.  Not  that  I  begrudge 
Camilla  her  present  prosperity.” 

“Nor  I  eitner,  Mr.  Burgess.” 

“  She  and  Mr.  Gibson  will  do  very  well  together. 


of,  and  others  that  have  to  crawl  through  life  as  they  I  dare  say.” 

can,  cuffed  and  kicked  and  starved.”  “  I  hope  they  will,”  said  Dorothy,  “  and  I  do  not 

^  That  depends  on  the  accident  of  possession,”  see  any  reason  against  it.  j.hey  have  known  each 
smd  Brooke.  other  a  long  time.” 

“  So  does  the  other.  How  many  people  there  are  “  A  very  long  time,”  said  Brooke.  Then  he 
that  don't  seem  to  belong  to  anybody,  —  and  if  they  paused  for  a  minute,  thinking  how  he  might  best 
do,  they  ’re  no  good  to  anybody.  They  ’re  not  tell  her  that  which  he  had  now  resolved  should  be 
cuffed  exactly,  or  starved  ;  but  —  ”  told  on  this  occasion.  Dorothy  finished  her  tea,  and 

“  You  mean  that  they  don’t  get  their  share  of  got  up  as  though  she  were  about  to  go  to  her  duty 
affection  '?  ”  up  stairs.  She  had  been  as  yet  hardly  an  hour  in 

“  They  get  perhaps  as  much  as  they  deserve,”  said  the  room,  and  the  period  of  her  relief  was  not  fairly 
Dorothy.  over.  But  there  had  come  something  of  a  personal 

“  Because  they  ’re  cross-grained,  or  ill-tempered,  flavor  in  their  conversation  which  prompted  her, 
or  disagreeable  V  ”  unconsciously,  to  leave  him.  She  had,  without  any 

“  Not  exactly  that.”  special  indication  of  herself,  included  herself  among 

“  What  then  ?  ”  asked  Brooke.  that  company  of  old  maids  who  are  born  and  live 

“  Because  they  ’re  just  nobodys.  They  are  not  and  die  without  that  vital  interest  in  the  affairs  of  ■ 
anything  particular  to  anybody,  and  so  they  go  on  life  which  nothing  but  family  duties,  the  care  of 
living  till  they  die.  You  know  what  I  mean,  Mr.  children,  or  at  least  of  a  husband,  will  give  to  a  wo- 
Burgess.  A  man  who  is  a  nobody  can  perhaps  make  man.  If  she  had  not  meant  this  she  had  felt  it. 
himself  somebody, —  or,  at  any  rate,  he  can  try.  But  He  had  understood  her  meaning,  or  at  least  her 
a  woman  has  no  means  of  trying ;  she  is  a  nobody,  feeling,  and  had  taken  upon  himself  to  assure  her  ‘ 

and  a  nobody  she  must  remain.  She  has  her  clothes  that  she  was  not  one  of  the  company  whose  priva-  ' 

and  her  food,  but  she  is  n’t  wanted  anywhere.  Peo-  tions  she  had  endeavored  to  describe.  Her  instinct 
pie  put  up  with  her,  and  that  is  about  the  best  of  rather  than  her  reason  put  her  at  once  upon  her 

W  luck.  If  she  were  to  die,  somebody  perhaps  guard,  and  she  prepared  to  leave  the  room.  “  Yon 

would  be  sorry  for  her,  but  nobody  would  be  worse  are  not  going  yet,”  he  said. 

off.  She  does  n’t  earn  anything  or  do  any  good.  “  1  think  I  might  as  well.  Martha  has  so  much 

She  is  just  there,  and  that’s  all.”  to  do,  and  she  comes  to  me  again  at  five  in  the 

Brooke  had  never  heard  her  speak  after  this  morning.” 
fashion  before,  had  never  known  her  to  utter  so  “  Don’t  go  quite  yet,”  he  said,  pulling  out  his 
many  consecutive  words,  or  to  put  forward  any  watch.  “  I  know  all  about  the  hours,  and  it  wants 
opinion  of  her  own  with  so  much  vigor.  And  Doro-  twenty  minutes  to  the  propier  time.” 
thy  herself,  when  she  had  concluded  her  speech,  “  There  is  no  proper  time,  Mr.  Burgess.” 

was  frightened  by  her  own  energy  and  grew  red  in  “  Then  you  can  remain  a  few  minutes  longer, 

the  face,  and  showed  very  plainfy  that  she  was  half  The  fact  is,  I ’ve  got  something  I  want  to  say  to 
ashamed  of  herself.  Brooke  thought  that  he  had  you.” 

never  seen  her  look  so  pretty  before,  and  was  pleased  He  was  now  standing  between  her  and  the  door, 
by  her  enthusiasm.  He  understood  perfectly  that  so  that  she  could  not  get  away  from  him ;  but  at 
she  was  thinking  of  her  own  position,  though  she  this  moment  she  was  abmiutely  ignorant  of  his  pur- 
had  entertained  no  idea  that  he  would  so  read  her  pose,  expecting  nothing  of  love  from  him  more  than 
meaning  ;  and  he  felt  that  it  was  incumbent  on  him  she  would  from  Sir  Peter  Manccudy.  Her  face  had 
to  undeceive  her  and  make  her  know  that  she  become  Hushed  when  she  made  her  long  speech,  bat 
was  not  one  of  those  women  who  are  “just  there,  there  was  no  blush  on  it  as  she  answered  him  now. 
and  that’s  all.”  “  One  does  see  such  a  woman  as  “  Of  course,  1  can  wait,”  she  said,  “If  you  have 


that  now  and  again,”  he  said. 

“  There  are  hundreds  of  them,”  said  Dorotliy 
“  And  of  course  it  can’t  be  helped.” 

“  Such  as  Arabella  French,”  said  he,  laughing. 


anything  to  say  to  me.” 

“  Well,  I  have.  1  should  have  said  It  before,  only 
that  that  other  man  was  here.”  He  was  blush¬ 
ing  now,  —  up  to  the  roots  of  his  hair,  and  felt  that 


“  Well,  yes;  if  she  is  one.  It  is  very  easy  to  he  was  in  a  difficulty.  There  are  men,  to  whom 
see  the  difference.  Some  people  are  of  use,  and  are  such  moments  of  their  lives  are  pleasurable,  but 
always  doing  things.  There  are  others,  generally  Brooke  Burgess  was  not  one  of  them.  He  would 
women,  who  have  nothing  to  do,  but  who  can’t  have  been  glad  to  have  had  it  done  and  over,  so 
be  got  rid  of.  It  is  a  melancholy  sort  of  feel-  that  then  he  might  take  pleasure  in  it. 
ing.”  “  What  man '?  ”  asked  Dorothy,  in  perfect  inno- 

“  You  at  least  are  not  one  of  them.”  cence. 

“  I  did  n’t  mean  to  complun  about  myself,”  she  “  Mr.  Gibson,  to  be  sure.  I  don’t  know  that  there 

siud.  “  I  have  got  a  great  deal  to  make  me  is  anybody  else.” 

^PPy*”  “  G,  Mr.  Gibson.  He  never  comes  here  now,  and 

“  1  don’t  suppose  you  regard  yourself  as  an  Ara-  I  don’t  suppose  he  will  again.  Aunt  Stanbury  is  so 
bella  French,”  said  he.  very  angry  with  him.” 

“  How  angry  Miss  French  would  be  if  she  heard  “  I  don’t  care  whether  he  comes  or  not.  What  I 

you  I  She  considers  herself  to  be  one  of  the  rmgn-  mean  is  this.  When  I  was  here  before,  I  was  told 

mg  beauties  of  Exeter.”  that  you  were  going  —  to  marry  him.” 

“  She  has  had  a  very  long  reign,  and  dominion  of  “  But  1  was  n’t” 

that  sort,  to  be  successful,  ought  to  be  short”  “  How  was  I  to  know  that,  when  you  did  n’t  tell 

“  'That  is  spiteful,  Mr.  Burgess.”  me  ?  I  certainly  did  know  it  after  1  came  back 
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from  Dartmoor.”  He  paused  a  moment,  as  though 
she  might  have  a  worn  to  say.  She  had  no  word 
to  say,  and  did  not  in  the  least  know  what  was 
coming.  She  was  so  far  from  anticipating  the  truth, 
that  she  was  composed  and  easy  in  her  mind.  “  But 
all  that  is  of  no  use  at  all,”  he  continued.  "  When 
1  was  here  before.  Miss  Stanbury  wanted  you  to 
marry  Mr.  Gibson ;  and,  of  course,  I  had  nothing 
to  say  about  it.  Now  1  want  you  —  to  marry 
me.” 

“  Mr.  Burgess  !  ” 

“  Dorothy,  my  darling,  I  love  you  better  than  all 
the  world,  —  I  do,  indeed.”  As  soon  as  he  had  com¬ 
menced  his  protestations,  he  became  profuse  enough 
with  them,  and  made  a  strong  attempt  to  support 
them  by  the  action  of  his  hands.  But  she  retreated 
from  him  step  by  step,  till  she  had  regained  her 
chair  by  the  tea-table,  and  there  she  seated  herself, 
—  safely,  as  she  thought ;  but  he  was  close  to  her, 
over  her  shoulder,  still  continuing  his  protestations, 
offering  up  his  vows,  and  imploring  her  to  reply  to 
him.  She,  as  yet,  had  not  answered  him  by  a  word, 
save  by  that  one  half-terrified  exclamation  of  his 
name.  '*  Tell  me,  at  any  rate,  that  you  believe  me, 
when  I  assure  you  that  I  love  you,”  he  said.  The 
room  was  going  round  with  Dorothy,  and  the  world 
was  going  round,  and  there  bad  come  upon  her  so 
strong  a  feeling  of  the  dbruption  of  things  in  gen¬ 
eral,  that  she  was  at  the  moment  anything  but  happy. 
Had  it  been  possible  for  her  to  find  that  the  last  ten 
minutes  had  been  a  dream,  she  would  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  have  wished  that  it  might  become  one.  A 
trouble  had  come  upon  her,  out  of  which  she 
did  not  see  her  way.  To  dive  among  the  waters  in 
warm  weather,  is  very  pleasant ;  there  is  nothing 
pleasanter.  But  when  the  young  swimmer  first  feels 
the  thorough  immersion  of  his  plunge,  there  comes 
upon  him  a  strong  desire  to  quickly  out  again. 
He  will  remember  afterwards  how  joyous  it  was ; 
but  now,  at  this  moment,  the  dry  land  is  everything 
to  him.  So  it  was  with  Dorothy.  She  had  thought 
of  Brooke  Burgess  as  one  of  those  bright  ones  of  the 
world,  with  whom  everything  is  happy  and  pleasant, 
whom  everybody  loves,  who  may  have  whatever 
they  please,  whose  lines  have  been  laid  in  pleasant 
places.  She  thought  of  him  as  a  man  who  might 
some  day  make  some  woman  very  happy  as  his  wife. 
To  be  the  wife  of  such  a  man  was,  in  Dorothy’s  es¬ 
timation,  one  of  those  blessed  chances  which  come 
to  some  women,  but  which  she  never  regarded  as 
I  being  within  her  own  reach.  Though  she  had 
thought  much  about  him,  she  bad  never  thought  of 
him  as  a  possible  possession  for  herself ;  and  now 
that  he  was  offering  himself  to  her,  she  was  not  at 
once  made  happy  by  his  love.  Her  ideas  of  her¬ 
self  and  of  her  life  were  all  dislocated  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  and  she  required  to  be  alone,  that  she  might 
set  herself  in  order,  and  try  herself  all  over,  and  ^d 
whether  her  bones  were  broken.  “  Say  that  you 
believe  me,”  he  repeated. 

“  I  don’t  know  what  to  say,”  she  whispered. 

“  I  ’ll  tell  you  what  to  say.  Say  at  once  that  you 
will  be  my  wife.” 

“  I  can't  say  that,  Mr.  Burgess.” 

“  Why  not  ?  Do  you  mean  that  you  cannot  love 
me  ?  ” 

“  I  think,  if  you  please,  I  ’ll  go  up  to  Aunt  Stan- 
bury.  It  is  time  for  me ;  indeed,  it  is  ;  and  she  will 
be  wondering,  and  Martha  will  be  put  out.  Indeed, 
1  must  go  up.” 

“  And  will  you  not  answer  me  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know  what  to  say.  You  must  give  me 


a  little  time  to  consider.  I  don’t  quite  think  you  ’re 
serious.” 

“  Heaven  and  earth !  ”  began  Brooke. 

“  And  I’m  sure  it  would  never  do.  At  any  rate,  I 
must  go  now,  —  I  must,  indeed.” 

And  so  she  escaped,  and  went  up  to  her  aunt’s 
room,  which  she  reached  at  ten  minutes  after  Jber 
usual  time,  and  before  Martha  bad  begun  to  be  put 
out.  She  was  very  civil  to  Martha,  as  though  Mar¬ 
tha  had  been  injui^ ;  and  she  put  her  hand  on  her 
aunt’s  arm,  with  a  roft,  caressing,  apologetic  touch, 
feeling  conscious  that  she  bad  given  cause  for  of¬ 
fence.  “  What  has  he  been  saying  to  you  ?  ”  said 
her  aunt,  as  soon  as  Martha  had  ^osed  the  door. 
This  was  a  question  which  Dorothy  certainly  could 
not  answer.  Miss  Stanbury  meant  nothing  by  it,  — 
nothing  beyond  a  sick  woman’s  desire  that  something 
of  the  conversation  of  those  who  were  not  sick  should 
be  retailed  to  her;  but  to  Dorothy  the  question 
meant  so  much !  How  should  her  aunt  have  known 
that  he  had  said  anything  ?  She  sat  herself  down  and 
waited,  giving  no  answer  to  the  (juestion.  “  I  hope 
he  gets  his  meals  comfortably,”  said  Miss  Stanbury. 

‘‘  I  am  sure  he  does,”  said  Dorothy,  infinitely  re¬ 
lieved.  Then,  knowing  how  important  it  was  that 
her  aunt  should  sleep,  she  took  up  the  volume  of 
Jeremy  Taylor,  and,  with  so  great  a  burden  on  her 
mind,  she  went  on  painfully  and  distinctly  with  the 
second  sermon  on  the  Marriage  Ring.  She  strove 
valiantly  to  keep  her  mind  to  the  gMliness  of  the 
discourse,  so  that  it  might  be  of  some  possible  ser¬ 
vice  to  herself ;  and  to  keep  her  voice  to  the  tone 
that  might  be  of  service  to  her  aunt.  Presently  she 
heard  the  grateful  sound  which  indicated  her  aunt’s 
repose,  but  she  knew  of  experience  that  were  she  to 
stop,  the  sound  and  the  sleep  would  come  to  an  end 
also.  For  a  whole  hour  she  persevered,  reading  the 
sermon  of  the  Marriage  Ring  with  such  attention  to 
the  godly  principles  of  the  teaching  as  she  could 
give,  —  with  that  terrible  burden  upon  her  mind. 

“  Thank  you,  thank  you ;  that  will  do,  my 
dear.  Shut  it  up,”  said  the  sick  woman.  ^  It  s 
time  now  for  the  draught.”  Then  Dorothy  moved 
quietly  about  the  room,  and  did  her  nurse’s  work 
with  soft  hand  and  soft  touch  and  soft  tread.  Af¬ 
ter  that  her  aunt  kissed  her  and  bade  her  sit  down 
and  sleep. 

“  I  ’ll  go  on  reading,  aunt,  if  you  11  let  me,”  said 
Dorothy.  But  Miss  Stanbury,  who  was  not  a  cruel 
woman,  would  have  no  more  of  the  reading,  and 
Dorothy's  mind  was  left  at  liberty  to  think  of  the 
proposition  that  had  been  made  to  ner.  To  one  res¬ 
olution  she  came  very  quickly.  The  period  of  her 
aunt’s  illness  could  not  be  a  proper  time  for  mar¬ 
riage-vows  or  the  amenities  of  love-making.  She 
did  not  feel  that  he,  being  a  man,  bad  offended ; 
but  she  was  quite  sure  that  were  she,  a  woman,  the 
niece  of  ro  kind  an  aunt,  the  nurse  at  the  bedside 
of  such  an  invalid,  —  were  she  at  such  a  time  to 
consent  to  talk  of  love,  she  would  never  deserve  to 
have  a  lover.  And  from  this  resolve  she  got  great 
comfort.  It  would  give  her  an  excuse  for  making 
no  more  assured  answer  at  present,  and  would  ena¬ 
ble  her  to  reflect  at  leisure  as  to  the  reply  she  would 
give  him,  should  he  ever,  by  any  chance,  renew  his 
offer.  If  he  did  not, —  and  probably  he  would  not, 
—  then  it  would  have  been  very  well  that  he  should 
not  have  been  made  the  victim  of  a  momentary 
enercsity.  She  had  complained  of  the  dulfiess  of 
er  life,  and  that  complaint  from  her  had  produced 
his  noble,  kind,  generous,  dear,  enthusiastic  benevo¬ 
lence  towards  her.  As  she  thought  of  it  all,  —  and 
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bj  degrees  she  took  great  pleasure  in  thinking  of  it, 
—  her  mind  bestowed  upon  hhn  all  manner  of  eulo¬ 
gies.  She  could  not  persuade  herself  that  he  really 
loved  her,  and  yet  she  was  full  at  heart  of  gratitude 
to  him  for  the  expression  of  his  love.  And  as  for 
herself,  could  she  love  him  ?  We  who  are  looking 
on  pf  course  know  that  she  loved  him,  —  that  from 
this  moment  there  was  nothing  belonging  to  him, 
down  to  his  shoe-tie,  that  would  not  be  dear  to  her 
heart  and  an  emblem  so  tender  as  to  force  a  tear 
from  her.  He  had  already  become  her  god,  though 
she  did  not  know  it.  She  made  comparisons  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Mr.  Gibson,  and  tried  to  convince 
herself  that  the  judgment,  which  was  always  pro¬ 
nounced  very  clearly  in  Brooke’s  favor,  came  from 
anything  but  her  heart.  And  thus  through  the  long 
watches  of  the  night  she  became  very  happy,  feel¬ 
ing  but  not  knowing  that  the  whole  as{)ect  of  the 
world  was  changed  to  her  by  those  few  words  which 
her  lover  had  spoken  to  her.  She  thought  now  that 
it  would  be  consolation  enough  to  her  in  future  to 
know  that  such  a  man  as  Brooke  Burgess  had  once 
asked  her  to  be  the  partner  of  his  life,  and  that  it 
would  be  almost  ungenerous  in  her  to  push  her  ad¬ 
vantage  further  and  attempt  to  take  him  at  his  word. 
Besides,  there  would  be  ol»tacIes.  Her  aunt  would 
dislike  such  a  marriage  for  him,  and  he  would  be 
bound  to  obey  her  aunt  in  such  a  matter.  She  would 
not  allow  herself  to  think  that  she  could  ever  be¬ 
come  Brooke’s  wife,  but  nothing  could  rob  her  of 
the  treasure  of  the  offer  which  he  had  made  her. 
Then  Martha  came  to  her  at  five  o’clock,  and  she 
went  to  her  bed  to  dream  for  an  hour  or  two  of 
Brooke  Burgess  and  her  future  life. 

On  the  next  morning  she  met  him  at  breakfast. 
She  went  down  stairs  later  than  usual,  not  till  ten, 
having  hung  about  her  aunt’s  room,  thinking  that 
thus  she  would  escape  him  for  the  present.  She 
would  wait  till  he  was  gone  out,  and  then  she  would 
go  down.  She  did  wait;  but  she  could  not  hear 
the  front-door,  and  then  her  aunt  murmured  some¬ 
thing  about  Brooke's  breakfast  She  was  told  to  go 
down,  and  she  went.  But  when  on  the  stair.^,  she 
slunk  back  to  her  own  room,  and  stood  there  for 
a  while,  aimless,  motionless,  not  knowing  what  to  do. 
Then  one  of  the  girls  came  to  her,  and  told  her  that 
Mr.  Burgess  was  waiting  breakfast  for  her.  She 
knew  not  what  excuse  to  make,  and  at  last  descend¬ 
ed  slowly  to  the  parlor.  She  was  very  happy,  but 
had  It  been  possible  for  her  to  have  run  away,  she 
would  have  gone. 

“  Dear  Dorothy,”  he  said  at  once.  “  I  may  call 
you  so ;  may  I  not  ?  ” 

“  O  yes.” 

“  And  you  will  love  me,  —  and  be  my  own,  own 
wife  ?  ” 

“  No,  Mr.  Burgess.” 

“  No  ?  ” 

“  I  mean  —  that  is  to  say  —  ” 

“  Do  you  love  me,  Dorothy  ?  ” 

“  Only  think  how  ill  Aunt  Stanbury  is,  Mr.  Bur¬ 
gess,  —  perhaps  dying !  How  can  I  have  any 
thought  now  except  about  her  ?  It  would  n’t  be 
right ;  would  it  ?  ” 

“  You  viay  say  that  you  love  me.” 

“  Mr.  Burgess,  pray,  pray  don’t  speak  of  it  now. 
If  you  do,  I  must  go  away.” 

“  But  do  you  love  me  ?  ” 

“  Pray,  pray  don’t,  Mr.  Burgess  !  ” 

There  was  nothing  more  to  be  got  from  her  dur¬ 
ing  the  whole  day  than  that  He  told  her  in  the 
evening  that  as  soon  as  Miss  Stanbury  was  well,  he 


would  come  again,  —  that  in  any  case  he  would 
come  again.  She  sat  quite  still  as  he  said  this,  with 
a  solemn  face,  but  smiling  at  heart,  laughing  at 
heart,  so  happy  !  When  roe  got  up  to  leave  him, 
and  was  forced  to  give  him  her  hand,  he  seized  her 
in  his  arms  and  kissed  her.  “  That  is  very,  very 
wrong,”  she  said,  sobbing,  and  then  ran  to  her  room, 
—  the  happiest  girl  in  all  Exeter.  He  was  to  start 
early  on  the  following  morning,  and  she  knew  that 
she  would  not  be  forced  to  see  him  again.  Think¬ 
ing  of  him  was  so  much  pleasanter  than  seeing  him ! 


CHAPTER  LII. 

MR.  OCTHOC8E  COMPLAIKS  THAT  IT  's  HARD. 

Life  had  gone  on  during  the  winter  at  St.  Did- 
dulph’s  parsonage  in  a  dull,  weary,  painful  manner. 
There  had  come  a  letter  in  November  from  Trevel¬ 
yan  to  his  wife,  saying  that  as  he  could  trust  nei¬ 
ther  her  nor  her  uncle  with  the  custody  of  his  child, 
he  should  send  a  person  armed  with  due  legal  an- 
thority,  addressed  to  Mr.  Outhouse,  for  the  recovery 
of  the  boy,  and  desiring  that  little  Louis  might  hie 
at  once  surrendered  to  the  messenger.  Then,  of 
course,  there  had  arisen  great  trouble  in  the  house. 
Both  Mrs.  Trevelyan  and  Nora  Rowley  had  learned 
by  this  time  that,  as  regarded  the  master  of  the 
hoase,  they  were  not  welcome  guests  at  St.  Did- 
dnlph’s.  When  the  threat  was  shown  to  Mr.  Out¬ 
house,  he  did  not  say  a  word  to  indicate  that  the 
child  should  be  given  up.  He  muttered  something. 
Indeed,  about  impotent  nonsense,  which  seemed  to 
Imply  that  the  threat  could  be  of  no  avail ;  but  there 
was  none  of  that  reassurance  to  be  obtained  from 
him  which  a  positive  promise  on  his  part  to  hold  the 
bairn  against  all  comers  would  have  given.  Mrs. 
Outhouse  told  her  niece  more  than  once  that  the 
child  would  be  given  to  no  messenger  whatever; 
but  even  she  did  not  give  the  assurance  with  that 
energy  which  the  mother  would  have  liked.  “  They 
shall  drag  him  away  from  me  by  force  if  they  do 
take  him,”  said  the  mother,  gniishing  her  teeth.  O 
if  her  father  would  but  come !  For  some  weeks 
she  did  not  let  the  boy  out  of  her  sight ;  but  when 
no  messenger  had  presented  himself  by  Christmas¬ 
time,  they  all  began  to  believe  that  the  threat  had 
In  truth  meant  nothing,  —  that  it  had  been  part  of 
the  ravings  of  a  madman. 

But  the  threat  had  meant  something.  Early  on 
one  morning  in  January,  Mr.  Outhouse  was  told  that 
a  person  in  the  hall  wanted  to  see  him,  and  Mrs. 
Trevelyan,  who  was  sitting  at  breakfast,  the  child 
being  at  the  moment  up  stairs,  started  from  her  seat. 
The  maid  described  the  man  as  being  “  all  as  one 
as  a  gentleman,”  though  she  would  not  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  he  was  a  gentleman  in  fact  Mr.  Out¬ 
house  slowly  rose  from  his  breakfast  went  out  to  the 
man  in  the  passage,  and  bade  him  follow  into  the 
little  closet  that  was  now  used  as  a  study.  It  is 
needless  perhaps  to  say  that  the  man  was  Bozzle. 

“  I  dare  say,  Mr.  Houthouse,  you  don’t  know  me,” 
said  Bozzle.  Mr.  Outhouse,  disdaining  all  compli¬ 
mentary  language,  said  that  he  certainly  did  not. 
^  My  name,  Mr.  Houthouse,  Is  Samuel  Bozzle,  and 
I  live  at  No.  5  Stony  Walk,  Union  Street,  Borough. 
I  was  in  the  Force  once,  but  I  work  on  my  own  ’ook 
now !  ” 

“  What  do  you  want  with  me,  Mr.  Bozzle  ?  ” 

“  It  Is  n’t  so  much  with  yon,  sir,  as  it  is  with  a  lady 
as  is  under  your  protection ;  and  it  Is  n’t  so  much 
with  the  lady  as  it  is  with  her  infant” 
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“  Then  you  may  go  away,  Mr.  Bozzle,”  said  Mr. 
Onthouse,  impatiently.  “  You  may  as  well  go  away 
at  once.” 

“  Will  you  please  read  them  few  lines,  sir,”  said 
Mr.  Bozzle.  “  They  is  in  Mr.  Trewilyan’s  hand¬ 
writing,  which  will  no  doubt  be  familiar  characters, 
—  leastways  to  Mrs.  T.,  if  you  don’t  know  the  gent's 
fist”  Mr.  Outhouse,  t^r  looking  at  the  paper  for 
a  minute,  and  considering  deeply  what  in  this  emer¬ 
gency  he  had  better  do,  did  take  the  paper  and  read 
it  llie  words  ran  as  follows :  “  I  hereby  give  full 
anthori^  to  Mr.  Samuel  Bozzle,  of  5,  Stony  AValk, 
Union  Street,  Borough,  to  claim  and  to  enforce  pos¬ 
session  of  the  body  of  my  child,  Louis  Trevelyan ; 
and  I  require  that  any  person  whatsoever  who  may 
now  have  the  custody  of  the  said  child,  whether  it 
be  my  wife  or  any  of  her  friends,  shall  at  once  de¬ 
liver  him  up  to  Mr.  Bozzle  on  the  production  of  this 
authority.  —  Louis  Trevelyan.”  It  may  be  explained 
that  before  this  document  had  been  written  there 
had  been  much  correspondence  on  the  subject  be¬ 
tween  Bozzle  and  his  employer.  To  give  the  ex- 
policeman  his  due,  he  had  not  at  first  wi^ed  to  med¬ 
dle  in  the  matter  of  the  child.  He  had  a  wife  at 
home  who  expressed  an  opinion  with  much  vigor 
that  the  boy  should  be  left  with  its  mother,  and  that 
he,  Bozzle,  should  he  succeed  in  getting  hold  of  the 
child,  would  not  know  what  to  do  with  it  Bozzle 
knew,  moreover,  that  it  was  bis  business  to  find  out 
facts,  and  not  to  perform  actions.  But  his  employer 
had  become  very  urgent  with  him.  Mr.  Bideawhile 
had  positively  refused  to  move  in  the  matter ;  and 
Trevelyan,  mad  as  he  was,  had  felt  a  disinclination 
to  throw  his  affairs  into  the  hands  of  a  certain  Mr. 
Skint,  of  Stamford  Street,  whom  Bozzle  had  recom¬ 
mended  to  him  as  a  lawyer.  Trevelyan  had  hinted, 
moreover,  that,  if  Bozzle  would  make  the  applica¬ 
tion  in  person,  that  application,  if  not  obeyed,  would 
act  with  usefulness  as  a  preliminary  step  for  further 
personal  measures  to  be  taken  bv  himself.  He  in¬ 
tended  to  return  to  England  for  the  purpose,  but  he 
desired  that  the  order  for  the  child’s  rendition  should 
be  made  at  once.  Therefore  Bozzle  had  come.  He 
was  an  earnest  man,  and  had  now  worked  himself  up 
to  a  certain  degree  of  energy  in  the  matter.  He 
was  a  man  loving  power,  and  specially  anxious  to 
enforce  obedience  from  those  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact  by  the  production  of  the  law’s  mysterious 
authority.  In  his  heart  he  was  ever  tapping  people 
on  the  shoulder,  and  telling  them  that  they  were 
wanted.  Thus,  when  he  displayed  his  document  to 
Mr.  Outhouse,  he  had  taught  himself  at  least  to 
desire  that  that  document  should  be  obeyed. 

Mr.  Outhouse  read  the  paper  and  turned  up  his 
nose  at  it.  “  You  had  better  go  away,”  said  he,  as 
be  thrust  it  back  into  Bozzle’s  hand. 

Of  course  I  shall  go  away  when  I  have  the 
child.” 

“  Psha !  ”  said  Mr.  Outhouse. 

•<  What  does  that  mean,  Mr.  Houthouse  ?  I  pre¬ 
sume  you  ’ll  not  dispute  the  paternal  parent’s  legal 
authority  ?  ” 

“  Go  away,  sir,”  said  Mr.  Outhouse, 
t  “  Go  away  1  ” 

“  Yes,  —  out  of  this  house.  It ’s  my  belief  that 
you  ’re  a  knave.” 

“  A  knave,  Mr.  Houthouse  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  a  knave !  No  one  who  was  not  a  knave 
would  lend  a  hand  towards  separating  a  little  child 
from  its  mother.  I  think  you  are  a  knave,  but  I 
don’t  think  you  are  fool  enough  to  suppose  that  the 
child  will  be  given  up  to  you.” 


“  It ’s  my  belief  that  knave  is  hactionable,”  said 
Bozzle,  whose  respect,  however,  for  the  clergy¬ 
man  was  rising  fast.  “  Would  you  mind  ringing 
the  bell,  Mr.  Houthouse,  and  calling  me  a  knave 
again  before  the  young  woman  ?  ” 

“  Go  away,”  said  Mr.  Outhouse. 

“  If  you  have  no  objection,  sir,  I  should  be  glad  to 
see  the  lady  before  I  goes.” 

“  You  won’t  see  any  lady  here ;  and  if  you  don’t 
get  out  of  my  house  when  I  tell  you,  I  ’ll  send  for  a 
real  policeman.”  Then  was  mzzle  conquered ; 
and,  as  he  went,  he  admitted  to  himself  that  he  had 
sinned  against  all  the  rules  of  his  life  in  attem'pting 
to  go  beyond  the  legitimate  line  of  his  profession. 
As  long  as  he  confined  himself  to  the  getting  up  of 
facts,  nobody  could  threaten  him  with  a  “  real  po¬ 
liceman.”  But  one  fact  he  had  learned  to-day. 
The  clergyman  of  St.  DIddulph’s,  who  had  been 
represented  to  him  as  a  weak,  i^lish  man,  was  any¬ 
thing  but  that.  Bozzle  was  much  impressed  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  Mr.  Outhouse,  and  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  done  that  gentleman  a  kindness,  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  come  in  his  way. 

“  What  does  he  want.  Uncle  Oliphant  ?  ”  said 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  guarding 
the  way  up  to  the  nursery.  At  this  moment  the 
front-door  had  just  been  closed  behind  the  back  of 
Mr.  Bozzle. 

“  You  had  better  ask  no  questions,”  said  Mr. 
Outhouse. 

“  But  is  it  about  Louis  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  he  came  about  him.” 

“  Well  ?  Of  course  you  must  tell  me.  Uncle 
Oliphant.  Think  of  my  condition.” 

“  He  had  some  stupid  paper  in  his  hand  from 
your  husband,  but  it  meant  nothing.” 

“  He  was  the  messenger,  then  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  he  was  the  messenger.  But  I  don’t  suppose 
he  expected  to  get  anything.  Never  mind.  Go  up 
and  look  after  the  child.”  Then  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
returned  to  her  boy,  and  Mr.  Outhouse  went  back 
to  his  papers. 

It  was  very  hard  i^n  him,  I^Ir.  Outhouse 
thought,  —  very  hard.  He  was  threatened  with  an 
action  now,  and  most  probably  would  become  sub¬ 
ject  to  one.  Though  he  had  been  spirited  enough 
in  presence  of  the  enemy,  he  was  very  much  out  of 
spirits  at  this  moment.  Though  he  had  admitted  to 
himself  that  his  duty  require  him  to  protect  his 
wife’s  niece,  he  had  never  taken  the  poor  woman  to 
his  heart,  with  a  loving,  generous  feeling  of  true  guar¬ 
dianship.  Though  he  would  not  give  up  the  child 
to  Bozzle,  he  thoro^hly  wished  that  the  child  was 
out  of  his  house.  Though  he  called  Bozzle  a  knave 
and  Trevelyan  a  madman,  still  he  considered  that 
Colonel  Osborne  was  the  chief  sinner,  and  that 
Emily  Trevelyan  had  behaved  badly.  He  con¬ 
stantly  repeated  to  himself  the  old  adage,  that  there 
was  no  smoke  without  fire,  and  lamented  the  mis¬ 
fortune  that  had  brought  him  into  close  relation 
with  things  and  people  that  were  so  little  to  his 
taste.  He  sat  for  a  while,  with  a  pen  in  his  hand,  at 
the  miserable  little  substitute  for  a  library  table 
which  had  been  provided  for  him,  and  strove  to 
collect  his  thoughts  and  go  on  with  his  work.  But 
the  effort  was  in  vain.  Bozzle  would  be  there,  pre¬ 
senting  his  document,  and  begging  that  the  maid 
might  oe  rung  for,  in  order  that  she  might  hear  him 
called  a  knave.  And  then  he  knew  that  on  thb  very 
day  his  niece  intended  to  hand  him  money,  which 
he  could  not  refuse.  Of  what  use  would  it  oe  to  re¬ 
fuse  it  now,  after  it  had  been  once  taken  ?  As  he 
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could  not  write  a  word,  he  rose  and  went  away  to  have  been  j^et  louder,  had  Henry  Brougham,  in  a  fit 
his  wife.  of  prophetic  humor,  predicted  that  in  the  coming 

“If  this  goes  on  much  longer,”  said  he,  “I  shall  memoirs  awkward,  blundering,  canny  John  Camp- 
be  in  Bedlam.”  bell  would  venture  to  call  himself  Lyndhurst’s  rival 

“  My  dear,  don’t  speak  of  it  in  that  way  ?  ”  and  conqueror.  Even  Lord  Brougham’s  high  spirits 

“  That ’s  all  very  welL  I  suppose  I  ought  to  say  and  keen  delight  in  the  biographer’s  egotism  failed 
I  like  it.  There  has  been  a  policeman  here  who  is  to  inspire  him  with  such  a  daring  imagination  ;  but 
going  to  bring  an  action  against  me.”  haa  he  made  the  prediction,  it  would  have  been  liter- 

“  A  policeman  !”  ^7  verified  in  the  present  volume,  which  demon- 

*‘Some  one  that  her  husband  has  sent  for  the  strates  that,  though  Henry  Brougham  and  John 
child.”  Copley  were  smart  talkers  and  men  of  considerable 

“  The  boy  must  not  be  given  up,  Oliphant”  parts,  they  were  greatly  inferior  to  John  Campbell, 
“  It ’s  all  very  well  to  say  that,  but  I  suppose  we  the  historian  of  Chancellors  and  Chief  Justices, 
must  obey  the  law.  The  parsonage  of  St.  D^ddulph’s  Nor  is  this  the  only  amusing  quality  of  a  volume 
is  n’t  a  castle  in  the  Apennines.  When  it  comes  to  which  overflows  with  pungent  gossip  and  malicious 
this,  that  a  policeman  is  sent  here  to  fetch  any  man’s,  tattle,  and  throws  detraction  on  every  one  whom  it 
child  and  threatens  mttwith  an  action  because  I  tell  mentions,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  author 
him  to  leave  my  house,  it  is  very  hard  upon  me,  see-  himself,  whom  it  treats  with  invariable  courtesy, 
ing  how  very  little  I’ve  had  to  do  with  it  It ’s  all  The  book  is  sure  to  be  p<mular  for  a  week,  on  ac- 
ovcr  the  parish  now  that  my  niece  is  kept  here  away  count  of  its  scandal  and  flippancy ;  but  no  one  to 
fiom  her  husband,  and  that  a  lover  comes  to  see  whom  the  writer’s  memory  is  dear  will  derive  much 
her.  This  about  the  policeman  will  be  known  now,  gratification  from  the  reception  which  it  is  sure  to 
of  course.  I  only  say  it  is  hard.  That ’s  all.”  The  meet  at  the  hands  of  critics.  The  author  was  wont 
wife  did  all  that  she  could  to  comfort  him,  remind-  to  profess  that  he  delayed  its  publication  out  of  an 
ing  him  that  Sir  Marmaduke  would  be  home  soon,  amiable  wish  to  print  nothing,  during  the  lives  of 
and  that  then  the  burden  would  be  taken  from  his  Lyndhurst  and  Brougham,  that  could  embitter  their 
shoulders.  But  she  was  forced  to  admit  that  it  was  later  yeare ;  but  some  of  his  friends,  entertaining  a 
very  hard.  higher  opinion  of  his  prudence  than  of  his  kindliness, 

be  ooDtinued.]  concurred  in  attributing  the  postponement  to  a  natu- 

_ ral  dread  of  the  consequences  of  premature  publica- 

T  n  A  t  •«  vriT  T  V  Unquestionabljr,  had  the  book  appeared  dur- 

LORD  CAMPBELLS  FOLLY.  mg  Campbell’s  life  whilst  the  two  ex-Chancellors  were 

At  last,  a  long-expected  book  has  appeared,*  the  in  a  condition  to  exercise  their  right  of  reply,  it 
volume  containing  memoirs  of  the  two  brightest,  would  have  brought  on  the  author  such  a  chastisement 
keenest,  strongest  men  who  in  these  later  times  have  as  would  have  deprived  him  of  peace  in  his  latest  days, 
held  the  Great  Seal,  by  the  plodding  lawyer  who,  And  even  if  death  had  freed  Campbell  from  a  whole- 
after  acquiring  preferment  disproportionate  to  his  some  fear  of  their  personal  resentments,  by  removing 
deserts,  by  patient  industry  and  prudent  arts,  was  them  from  the  stage  whilst  he  still  plafred  the  Chan- 
finally  raised  to  the  woolsack  by  length  of  years  and  cellor’s  part,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  book 
an  aged  Premier’s  kindly  regard  for  the  infirmities  would  not  have  seen  the  light  during  the  author’s 
and  claims  of  old  age.  In  temper,  style,  capacity,  life ;  for,  though  the  aged  gossip-monger  could  not 
John  Copley  and  Henry  Brougham,  who  forced  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of  making  arrangements  for 
their  way  to  the  highest  honors  of  the  law  by  the  posthumous  utterance  of  its  mwicious  inventions 
strength  of  brain  and  irresistible  powers,  contrast  and  mean  suggestions,  he  must  have  had  a  lurking 
strongly  against  their  historian,  who,  owing  his  ulti-  consciousness  that  it  would  bring  him  discredit  in 
mate  elevation  to  vigor  of  body  and  endurance,  was  proportion  to  its  notoriety. 

on  the  eve  of  his  seventieth  year  when  he  first  Either  Lord  Campbell  is  an  arch-calumniator  or 
gained  a  judicial  place  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  Lord  Lyndhurst — •  the  NestOrcrf  the  Conservatives, 
bad  entered  his  seventy-ninth  year  before  he  as  men  called  him  in  his  later  years  —  was  the  mean- 
achieved  his  highest  ambition,  the  custody  of  the  est,  falsest,  and  most  profligate  dicing  that  ever  held 
CfavM  Regnu  I.K)rd  Campbell  ww  the  contrast,  the  Great  Seal.  The  son  of  an  eminent  artist  and 
but  he  was  so  constituted  that  he  could  think  it  the  descendant  of  a  respectable  grandfather,  he  was 
altogether  in  his  favor.  “  yery  unreasonably  ashamed  of  his  family  ”  and 

In  1H46,  when  the  Tory  ministers  surrendered  his  distinguished  father,  that  he  forbore  to  make  any 
their  places  to  the  Whigs,  the  Benchers  of  the  Inner  mention  whatever  of  the  artist  in  the  fictitious  ped- 
Temjne  gave  a  grand  banquet  to  the  heads  of  the  igree  “  which  he  sent  to  the  genealogists  ”  for  pub- 
law,  to  which  Lyndhurst,  Brougham,  and  their  biog-  hcation  in  the  Peerages,  and  which  gives  him  a 
rapher  came  down  from  the  House  of  Lords  in  descent  from  a  baronial  De  Coupfe,  who  came  in 
Lady  Lyndhurst’s  carriage.  The  dinner  was  an  un-  with  the  Conqueror.  That  the  pedigree  is  fictitious, 
usually  brilliant  and  successful  aflair,  and  in  deliv-  snd  that  Lord  Lyndhurst  was  its  fabricator,  not  a 
ering  an  after-dinner  panegyric  on  the  virtues  of  ex-  word  of  proof  is  given  beyond  the  biographer’s  bare 
Chancellor  Lyndhurst,  I^ord  Brougham  raised  a  assertion.  We  are  told  that  such  was  Lord  Lynd- 
laugh  by  saying,  in  allusion  to  Lord  Campbell’s  burst’s  sensitiveness  with  respect  to  the  humility  of 
biographic  labors,  that  “  to  an  expiring  Chancellor  his  father’s  vocation  that  he  was  much  hurt  by  a 
death  was  now  armed  with  a  new  terror.”  The  speech  in  which  the  present  Recorder  of  London, 
remark  was  all  the  more  piquant,  as  the  biographer  himself  of  royal  descent,  contrasting  the  aristocratic 
had  declared  his  intention  to  bring  his  work  down  exclusiveness  of  the  Liberal  party  against  the  popu- 
to  a  late  date  of  his  career,  and  write  the  lives  of  lar  character  of  the  Conservative  connection,  ob- 
post-Eldonian  Chancellors.  But  the  mirth  would  served,  “  We  glory  in  having  as  our  leader  in  the 

- - one  House  the  son  of  a  cotton-spinner,  and  in  the 

•  of  Jf  ^  other  the  son  of  a  painter.”  And  yet  the  biograph- 

lor»  and  Keeper*  of  the  Great  Beal  of  KngUnd.  By  the  late  John  .  i  *  it,  i  .i,-'  i®  “ 

Lord  Campbell^ Lii  D.  constrained  to  admit  that  this  parvenu  lawyer. 
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whose  constaot  aim  it  was  to  dissociate  himself  from 
his  father’s  fame,  lived  throughout  the  years  of  his 
fashionable  and  political  pre-eminence  in  the  very 
house  in  which  the  elder  Copley  used  to  paint  the 
portraits  of  the  aristocracy.  Having  commenced 
in  this  vein,  the  writer  continues  his  detractions  to 
the  last  line  of  the  memoir.  Though  Daniel  O'Con¬ 
nell  was  not  justided  in  calling  the  Chancmior 
“  an  alien,  and  liable  to  be  reclaimed  as  a  refugee 
Yankee,”  Lyndhurst  was  unquestionably  born  in 
America,  —  a  fact  of  which  he  was  greatly  ashamed 
aAer  achieving  success,  —  and  cherished  republican 
opinions  of  the  extremest  kind  until  he  bad  attained 
middle  life.  As  a  boy,  he  exhibited,  great  clever¬ 
ness,  and  in  bis  fifteenth  year  addressed  to  a  beauti¬ 
ful  school-girl  a  set  of  Horatian  verses,  which,  s^s 
the  biographer,  **  I  tuspecl  to  have  been  copied  for 
the  occasion  from  a  scrap-book,  for  the  professed 
lover  has  never  since  ^en  known  to  versify.” 
What  a  ground  for  a  suspicion  thrown  out  to  in¬ 
sinuate  that  Copley,  in  early  boyhood,  showed  a 
tendency  to  the  practice  of  larceny  1  That  Cop¬ 
ley  was  a  second  wrangler,  a  fine  classic  scholar, 
and  a  Fellow  of  Trinity,  the  biographer  cannot 
deny;  but,  notwithstanding  these  scholastic  attain¬ 
ments,  he  had  no  literary  tastes  and  disdained 
authorship.  ”1  never,”  says  the  author,  “  beard  of 
his  being  engaged  in  any  literary  undertaking, 
except  writing  some  letters  in  the  Times  newspa¬ 
per  along  with  Benjamin  Disraeli,  under  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  ‘  Ruonym^e.’  ”  Elsewhere  it  is  said : 
“  But  Copley  always  had  a  great  contempt  for 
authorship,  and  would  rather  starve  than  di-grace 
himself  by  it,”  —  for  which  statement  the  author 
offers  no  evidence.  That  in  bis  earlier  years,  whilst 
waiting  for  clients,  Copley  abstained  from  literary 
labor  is  not  wonderful,  for  his  fellowship  and  mod¬ 
est  patrimony  placed  him  in  easy  circumstances. 
Though  Copley  lived  for  some  years  in  harmony 
with  his  first  wife,  “  there  were  afterwards  jealou^ietl 
and  bickerings  between  them,  which  caused  much 
talk  and  amusement;  but  they  continued  on  decent 
terms  till  her  death,  at  Paris,  in  1834,  an  event 
which  he  sincerely  lamented.  He  was  sitting  as 
Chief  Baron  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  when  he 
received  the  fatal  newa  He  swallowed  a  large 
quantity  of  laudanum  and  set  off  to  see  her  remains ; 
but  bis  strength  of  miiAl  soon  again  fitted  him  for 
the  duties  and  pleasures  of  life.”  That  the  first 
Lady  Lyndhurst  was  a  brilliant  woman  of  fashion. 
Lord  Campbell  does  not  deny  ;  but  he  craftily  sug¬ 
gests  that  “  if  she  had  been  more  prudent,  people 
would  not  have  talked  disparagingly  of  her.”  Lord 
Lyndhurst’s  second  wife  was  “a  beautiful  Jewess,” 
and  in  rendering  homage  to  this  lady’s  prudence, 
the  biographer  has  a  fling  at  her  oflicial  predeces¬ 
sor,  in  the  style  of  an  accomplished  tattler  of  spite¬ 
ful  gossip.  “  Although  the  new  Lady  Lyndhurst, 
like  her  predecessor,  tried  to  become  a  leader  of 
fashion,  $he  preserved  an  unsuspected  reputation, 
and  took  devoted  care  of  her  husband,  who,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  juvenility  of  his  mind  and  bis 
habits,  was  now  sinking  into  the  vale  of  years.” 
In  its  particular  way,  this  sentence  is  a  gem  of  art. 
Can  any  reader  compress  more  spite  against  a  dead 
woman  and  a  living  man  into  the  same  number  of 
words  ?  And  yet  people  persist  in  saying  that  Jock 
Campbell  was  alto^tber  devoid  of  genius.  Lynd¬ 
hurst  in  the  vale  of  years  at  the  time  of  bis  second 
marriage  I  He  had  still  a  quarter  of  a  century  of 
life  before  him,  and  wanted  years  of  the  age  at 
which  his  biographer  became  Chancellor. 


The  other  notes  of  Lyndburst’s  social  doings  are 
in  the  same  vein.  He  was  a  reckless  and  licentious 
talker,  and  habitually  slandered  his  closest  friends 
behind  their  backs.  **  His  features  were  strongly 
marked  and  his  whole  countenance  well  chiselled,  — 
with  some  fine  lines  of  thought  in  it,  —  nevertheless, 
occasionally  with  a  sinister  smile  of  great  cunning 
and  some  malignity,  which  obtnined  for  him  the  sob¬ 
riquet  of  MepbUtupbeles.”  His  manners  were  ingra¬ 
tiating  and  his  conversation  was  agreeable ;  so  much 
so,  indeed,  that  “  he  might  have  risen  to  celebrity 
as  a  ‘  diner-out’  Without  being  epigrammatic  or 
positively  witty,  his  talk  was  always  sparkling 
and  always  pleasing.”  This  condescension  from 
Campbell  to  the  man  who  might  have  been  a  favor- 
.ite  at  dinner-parties  is  delicious.  “  He  used  to  afl'ect 
to  be  a  rou^,  and  after  he  wa^narried,  he  wouhl  say, 
what  a  charming  thing  it  was  to  visit  Paris  en 
garfon"  With  a  chuckle,  this  generous  friend 
remarks  on  the  lawyer’s  poverty :  “  To  bis  great 
mortification,  be  has  no  son  to  inheHt  his  title.  If 
the  peerage  bad  been  transmitted,  it  would  have 
been  poorly  endowed ;  for,  although  now  relieved 
from  pecuniary  embarrassment,  he  is  only  able  to 
live  comfortably  on  his  allowance  as  ex-Cbancellor, 
and  to  make  a  decent  provision  for  his  daughter.” 
Elsewhere  reviving  a  humorous  story,  —  current 
in  Charles  the  Si^ond’s  London,  and  tacked  by 
gossip-mongers  to  numerous  politicians  of  later  time, 
—  the  biographer  says,  that  whilst  the  Chancellor 
entertained  the  bar  and  high  society  with  sumptu¬ 
ous  hospitality,  “  it  was  rumored  that  his  band  of 
attendants  at  table  was  sometimes  swelled  by  sher¬ 
iffs’  officers  put  in  livery,  there  being  frequent  exe¬ 
cutions  in  his  bouse;  but  I  believe  that  for  these 
stories,  so  generally  circulared,  there  was  no  suffi¬ 
cient  foundation.”  But  whilst  disbelieving  these 
and  other  scandalous  stories.  Lord  Campbell  seasons 
his  book  with  them. 

To  aggravate  what  was  bad,  and  blacken  what 
from  any  point  of  view  was  sufficiently  dark  in  the 
political  tergiversation  which  precluded  Copley’s 
entrance  into  the  House  of  Commons,  the  biographer 
insists  on  the  extreme  character  of  the  republican 
opinions  which  the  future  Tory  Chancellor  consist¬ 
ently  maintained  from  youih  to  the  threshold  of 
middle  age.  As  a  law-student,  he  was  “  a  Whig, 
and  something  more ;  or,  in  one  word,  a  Jacobin. 
He  would  refuse  to  be  present  at  a  dinner  given  on 
the  return  of  Mr.  Fox  for  Westminster;  but  he 
delighted  to  dine  with  the  ‘  Corresponding  Society,’ 
or  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  acquittal  of 
Hanly  and  Home  Tooke.”  An  ardent  admirer  of 
the  first  Napoleon,  be  exclaimed,  on  the  Emperor’s 
e«!ape  from  Elba,  “  Europe  is  free !  ”  and  be  re¬ 
mained  a  stanch  upholder  of  revolutionary  doc¬ 
trines  until  his  masterly  defence  of  Dr.  Watson,  the 
Spafieldn  demagogue,  determined  Lord  Liverpool 
to  buy  bis  venal  e^uence  over  to  the  Tories.  “  If 
Copley  bad  been  for  the  Crown,  the  prosecution 
would  have  succeeded,”  Lord  Castlereagh  observed 
to  Jek}  11  with  respect  to  Watson’s  acquittal.  “  Bait 
vour  rat-trap  with  Cheshire  cheese,  and  he  will  soon 
be  caught,”  answered  the  wit  of  the  bar,  —  mean¬ 
ing  that  Copley  would  rcU  for  the  sake  of  the  Chief 
Justiceship  of  Chester.  Overtures  were  forthwith 
made  to  tne  Jacobin  serjeant,  who  forthwith  accept¬ 
ed  a  Government  borough  and  the  livery  of  the 
party  of  despotism,  sm  he  had  been  wont  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  Tory  partv.  In  1881,  when  charged  by 
Elarl  Grey  with  having  “  entertained  opinions  favor¬ 
able  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  of  par- 
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liamentary  reform,”  Lord  Lyndhurst  exclaimed,  em¬ 
phatic  «llyi  “Never!”  Lord  Campbell  heard  this 
denial,  and  observes,  “  Lord  Denman,  who  had  gone 
the  circuit  with  Lyndhurst,  and  full  well  knew  what 
those  opinions  had  been,  was  then  standing  by  me. 
Shaking  his  fist  in  a  manner  which  made  me  afraid 
that  he  would  draw  upon  himself  the  notice  of  the 
House,  he  exclaimed,  “  Villain,  lying  villain  1  ”  But 
in  reality,  what  the  noble  and  learned  lord  said  was 
literally  true ;  for  at  the  p-riod  of  his  life  alluded 
to  he  was  not  favorable  to  parliamentary  reform, 
but  wished  Parliament  to  be  abolished,  that  a  Na¬ 
tional  Conven  ion  might  be  established  in  its  pl<ce.” 

As  a  judge,  if  this  biography  may  be  trusted.  Lord 
Lyndhurst  deserves  little  praise.  Whilst  Master  of 
the  K  >lls,  he  did  little  but  di^lay  ignorance  of  law 
and  bis  legal  inefficiency.  “  The  gossip  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  during  the  short  period  when  he  continued 
Master  of  the  Rolls  was,  that  ‘  he  sat  as  seldom  as 
pcisdble,  and  rose  as  early  as  possible,  and  did  as 
little  as  possible.’”  His  first  tenure  of  the  Great 
Sesl  was  remsrkable  chiefly  for  the  dodges  by  which 
he  contrived  to  hide  his  incapacity  from  the  public. 
In  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  where  he  presided  for 
four  years,  “  he  showed  that,  if  he  bad  liked,  be 
might  have  earned  the  very  highest  reputation  for 
judicial  excellence,”  but  “  he  would  not  heartily 
give  his  mind  to  bis  judicial  business.”  His  judg¬ 
ment  in  the  case  of  Small  v.  AUwood  was  “  the  mo.-t  | 
wonderful  judgment  ever  heard  in  Westminster 
Hall,” —  wonderful  for  its  exhibition  of  a  lucid  and 
retentive  memory,  and  thorough  raastt  ry  of  compli¬ 
cated  facts  and  calculations;  but  it  was  reversed 
because  “  he  had  come  to  a  wrong  conclusion  on  the 
merits.”  The  writer  adds  :  “  His  opinion  was  and 
is  of  small  weight  in  Westminster  Hall :  and  I  do 
not  recollect  any  case  being  decided  on  any  judg¬ 
ment  or  dictum  of  his.”  That  he  did  not  mire  him¬ 
self  in  ignominious  scrapes  was  due  to  his  prudence 
in  taking  his  law  from  his  puisne,  Bayley,  whom  be 
invariably  asked  in  every  difficult  case  “  which  way 
he  should  give  judgment.” 

In  spite  of  bis  industry  and  devotion  to  business, 
John  Campbell  was  scarcely  less  a  butt  to  the  leaders 
of  his  profession  than  he  was  a  mark  for  ridicule  to 
men  of  letters.  Whilst  the  literary  coteries  laughed 
over  the  blunders  and  thefts  of  the  writer,  West¬ 
minster  Hall  made  itself  merry  about  bis  pomposity 
and  dulness.  But  of  all  his  legal  persecutors.  Lord 
Lyndhurst  was  the  most  mercilers  and  disdainful. 
The  bare  mention  of  Jock  Campbell’s  name  would 
call  a  mirthful  smile  on  the  visage  of  Lyndhurst, 
who  delighted  to  play  on  his  weaknesses  and  render 
him  ludicrous.  Knowing  the  man’s  vanity,  Lynd- 
hiirst  used  to  assure  him  that  Brougham  was  jealous 
of  bis  powers;  and  though  Campbell  had  enough 
shrewdness  to  see  that  Lyndhurst  was  not  his  friend, 
he  swallowed  all  his  persecutor’s  malicious  flatteries. 
With  the  simplicity  of  an  ambitious  man  stupefied 
by  vanity,  the  biographer  records  how  Lord  Lynd- 
burst  tried  to  irritate  Brougham  by  representing 
that  he  (Campbell)  was  plotting  to  get  the  Great 
Seal.  “  I  remember  once,”  he  says,  “  after  arguing 
a  case  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  coming  up¬ 
on  the  steps  of  the  throne  in  my  silk  gown  and  full- 
bottom  wig  (such  as  the  Chancellor  wears),  wishing 
to  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  l^rd  Mef 
bonrne.  I  then  heard  Ixird  Lyndhurst  halloo  out 
to  Lord  Brougham,  so  as  almost  to  be  heard  distinct¬ 
ly  in  the  gallery,  ‘  Brougham,  here  is  Campbell 
come  to  take  his  seat  as  Chancellor  upon  the  wool¬ 
sack.’  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  (afterwards  King 


of  Hanover)  was  standing  close,  and  Lyndhurst 
said  to  him,  in  Brougham’s  hearing,  ‘  Sir,  this  is  Sir 
John  Campbell,  now  Attorney-General,  who  is  very 
soon  to  be  our  Chancellor.’  ”  Who  but  John  Camp¬ 
bell  could  have  failed  to  see  that  he  was  being  made 
game  of,  and  that  Lyndhurst,  instead  of  trying  to 
incense  Brougham,  was  bent  on  amusing  him  ? 

In  the  memoir  of  Brougham,  even  more  than  in 
the  sketch  of  Lyndhurst,  the  biographer  renders  bim- 
selfludicrous  and  repulsive, — ludicrous  because  he  is 
insane  enough  to  represent  that  Brougham  was  jeal¬ 
ous  of  his  literary  reputation,  and  repulsive  because 
in  calumniating  Brougham  he  traduces  a  man  from 
whom  be  acknowledges  himself  to  have  received 
kindness  and  friendly  service.  He  begins  by  saying 
of  the  most  learned  and  brilliant  Chancellor  since 
Bacon :  “  He  accomplished  nothing  as  a  states¬ 
man  ;  be  cannot  be  said  to  have  extended  the 


es,  which  when  delivered  nearly  set  the  world  on 
fire,  when  perused  in  print  cause  disappointment 
and  weariness.”  It  is  impossible  to  peruse  with 
gravity  this  critical  judgment  from  the  advocate 
who  had  no  eloquence,  and  the  author  whose  writ¬ 
ings,  when  the  judgment  was  penned,  had  met  a 
doom  more  dreaded  by  literary  aspirants  than  mere 
neglect.  Having  thus  opened  his  treatise,  the  biog¬ 
rapher  demonstrates  that  Henry  Brougham,  instew 
of  being  what  he  represented  himself^  —  the  heii> 
general  of  Ranulph  de  Vaulx  and  William  de 
Vaulx,  was  the  descendant  of  a  plebeian  stock  of 
petty  farmers  and  graziers  of  Westmoreland,  and 
that  bis  claim  to  the  ancient  barony  of  Vaux  “  must 
be  considered  a  mere  dream  or  fiction.”  Next  it  is 
told  how  Brougham,  though  bom  and  educated  in 
Edinburgh,  was  ashamed  of  his  Scotch  birth  and 
training,  and  on  settling  in  London  “  wished  it  to  be 
forgotten  that  he  had  been  born  and  bred  in  Scotland, 
and  that  to  Scotland  he  owed  the  education  which 
enabled  him  to  excel  so  many  senior  wranglers, 
and  double-class  men  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford.” 
The  biography  does  not  charge  Brougham  with 
direct  political  “  ratting”  in  early  life,  but  it  insinu¬ 
ates  that  he  began  his  career  with  a  “  leaning  to 
Toryism,”  and  “  would  have  been  extremely  happy 
on  proper  encouragement  to  have  enlisted  under  the 
banner  of  the  ‘  Heaven- born  Minister,’” — Pitt. 
At  the  outset  of  his  parliamentary  career,  be  was 
“  the  most  unscrupulous  of  the  Liberal  party,”  and 
on  the  disappointment  of  his  ambition  at  a  subse¬ 
quent  period  became  “  a  leader  of  the  Tories  ”  and 
“  trumpeter  to  the  Tories.”  Of  Brougham’s  great 
speech  in  defence  of  Queen  Caroline,  it  is  observed 
that  the  orator  “  himself  considered,  and,  I  believe, 
still  considers,  bis  performance  the  most  wonderful 
effort  of  genius  recorded  in  the  annals  of  oratory.” 
The  critical  Campbell,  however,  is  compelled  to  say ; 
“  But  I  must  confess  that  when  now  read  in  print, 
as  published  by  the  author,  it  appears  by  turns  stiff 
and  affected,  tame  and  vapid,  turgid  and  declama¬ 
tory.”  Of  course  there  is  a  sneer  at  the  “  real  or 
affected  humility  ”  with  which  Lord  Brougham 
“  refused  to  sign  his  name  as  peers  usually  do,  but 
signed  H.  Brougham,  or,  more  commonly,  H.  B.”  It 
is  frankly  intimsted  that  Brougham  was  a  charlatan 
in  public,  and  odiously  insincere  in  private  life.  In 
the  House  of  Lords,  less  prudent  than  Lyndhurst, 
who  was  “  exceedingly  cautious  ”  not  to  provoke  a 
conflict  with  the  dregful  John  Campbell,  Brougham 
was  very  reckless  and  dictatorial  to  his  biographer 
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until,  says  the  historian  of  his  own  prowess,  “  I  bold¬ 
ly  8t(^  up  to  him  and  taught  him  to  respect  me.” 
It  is  recorded  that  Brougham  had  a  habit  of  telling 
untruths  till  he  believed  them.  “Brougham  has 
often  told  me  that  at  this  time  (i.  e.  1834)  he  had 
himself  the  offer  of  being  Prime  Minister,  but  that 
he  positively,  declined  it  and  named  Melbourne.  I 
strongly  suspect  that  this  only  appeared  to  him  in  a 
dream,  and  that  the  story  is  now  believed  by  him 
only  because  it  has  been  so  often  narrated  by  him.” 
There  was  a  vein  of  insanity  in  Henry  Broug¬ 
ham’s  mind,  which  caused  his  friends  great  uneasi¬ 
ness  in  early  life,  and  in  1836  displayed  itself  so  de¬ 
cidedly  that  “  his  reason  was  in  danger.”  But  the 
grand  charge  against  Brougham  is  that  he  was  jeal¬ 
ous  of  the  autbmr’s  literary  fame :  “  It  is  my  duty,” 
says  the  conscientious  scribe,  “  however,  as  a  true 
and  impartial  biographer,  to  relate  that  he  was 
made  very  unhappy  at  this  time  by  the  successful 

Eublication  of  my  ‘  Lives  of  the  Chancellors.’ .... 

le  wrote  himself,  or  induced  others  to  write,  in 
periodicals  over  which  he  had  influence,  stinging 
articles  against  the  booh  and  its  author.”  Had  it 
not  been  for  this  interference,  the  “  Chancellors  ” 
would  have  encountered  nothing  but  praise ;  but 
the  malignant  Henry  Brougham  was  only  too  suc¬ 
cessful  in  poisoning  the  minds  of  critics.  The  mali¬ 
cious  creature  even  talked  about  a  new  terror  hav¬ 
ing  been  added  to  death  for  expiring  Chancellors. 
Vfone  still,  at  the  instigation  of  the  same  despica¬ 
ble  passion.  Brougham  maintained  in  1847  that  John 
Campbell  would  be  no  fit  successor  to  Lord  Cotten- 
hain,  should  the  latter  resign  the  Great  Seal  from  ill- 
health.  Two  years  later,  however.  Brougham 
“  (strange  to  say)  had,”  says  the  celebrated  historian, 
“  now  formed  the  resolution  that  I  should  succeed 
Lord  Denman  in  the  Queen’s  Bench ;  and,  if  I  had 
been  his  own  brother,  he  could  not  more  zealously 
have  exerted  himself  to  accomplish  that  object. 
During  the  autumn  I  received  several  letters  from 
him  on  the  su^ect,  the  last  beginning,  ‘  My  dear  C., 
vu/ffo  dearest  Jack.’  ”  Having  noticed  these  kind¬ 
nesses  from  the  ex-Chancellor,  in  the  very  next 
page,  Campbell  sneers  at  his  friend’s  scientific  pre¬ 
tensions  :  “  Brougham  was  now  deeply  engaged  in 
a  course  of  experiments  upon  Light.  He  h^  told 
me  that  he  h^  made  a  great  discovery  which 
‘Newton  had  nearly  approached,  but  had  not 
reached.’  In  passing  through  Paris,  he  explained 
it  in  a  lecture  to  the  institute,  assisted  by  diagrams, 
which  he  drew  with  chalk  on  a  blackboard.  I  have 
been  told  that  his  brethren  showed  great  self-com¬ 
mand  in  keeping  their  countenances  while  he  ad¬ 
dressed  them  in  French  (or,  as  Macaulay  calls  it,  in 
Broughmee),  but  that,  in  spite  of  all  their  polite¬ 
ness,  some  of  them  did  smile  a  little  at  the  supposed 
discovery,  and  the  fluctuations  by  which  it  was 
proved  and  illustrated.” 

But  enough  of  this  pitiful  detraction.  To  clear 
the  atmosphere,  let  us  give  a  few  of  the  good  stories 
with  which  the  book  abounds. 

An  anecdote  of  Brougham,  when  a  schoolboy  at 
the  Edinbuigh  High  School :  — 

“  When  he  entered  the  High  School,  Adam,  to 
whom  so  many  owe  a  taste  for  classical  literature, 
was  head-master;  but  be  began  with  an  under¬ 
master,  named  Fraser,  who,  though  a  very  zealous 
teacher,  was  not  supposed  to  be  much  of  a  scholar. 
As  his  pupil,  young  Henry  Brougham  made  won¬ 
derful  proficiency,  in  spite  of  occasionally  taking 
delight  m  teasing  him  and  playing  tricks  upon  him. 
The  Scotch  Judge,  Lord  Cockburn,  who  was  at  the 


High  School  at  the  same  time,  has  related  to  me 
the  following  anecdote :  ‘  An  exercise  being  given 
out,  —  to  translate  a  paper  of  the  Spectator  into 
Latin,  —  Brougham  set  to  work  upon  it,  with  a  view 
to  mystify  Fra.ser,  and  introduced  several  expres¬ 
sions,  for  which  he  had  classical  authority,  but  which 
had  the  aspect  of  bald  and  barbarous  Latinity.  At 
first  he  had  to  repent  of  the  joke,  for  Fraser  called 
him  up,  and  actually  punished  him  with  the  ‘  iawt,’ 
or  ferula,  ])artly  for  his  alleged  bad  Latin,  and 
partly  for  his  impertinence  in  maintaining  that  it 
was  good.  Next  moniing,  however,  Henry  Broug¬ 
ham  entered  the  school  with  a  load  of  books  upon 
his  back,  and  out  of  these  be  demonstrated  that  all 
his  alleged  Anglicisms  or  solecisms  had  been  used  by 
Roman  writers  of  the  Augustan  age.  Fraser  had 
the  magnanimity  to  listen  to  him,  and  to  compli¬ 
ment  him  on  bis  industry  and  taste ;  and  from  that 
time  the  Hogged  boy  was  hailed  as  the  king  of  the 
school.’  ” 

From  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  the  biographer 
gained  the  following  anecdote  of  Henry  Brougham 
when  a  collegian  :  — 

“  While  at  college  Brougham  never  went  to  Edin¬ 
burgh  balls  or  assemblies,  although  they  were  much 
fre(|uented  by  other  students  ;  but  he  was  a  member 
of  several  convivial  clubs,  and  took  the  lead  in  them 
whenever  he  ap;)eared.  One  autumn,  by  way  of 
seeing  a  little  of  what  was  in  Scotland  considered 
‘  fashionable  life,’  he  went  to  the  meeting  of  the  Cale¬ 
donian  Hunt,  which  was  held  at  Dumfries.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  the  prevailing  custom,  all  orders  and  degrees 
dined  at  a  (al//e  (f/tike,  and  alter  dinner  all  sorts  of 
bets  were  laid.  Brougham  offered  a  wager  against 
the  whole  company  that  none  of  them  would  write 
down  in  a  sealed  packet  the  manner  in  which  he 
meant  to  travel  to  the  races  which  were  to  take 
place  a  few  miles  from  Dumfries  the  next  day.  As 
many  as  chose  to  accept  his  challenge  wrote  down 
their  conjectures,  which  were  sealed  up  along  with 
his  actual  purpose.  When  the  packets  were  opened, 
it  was  found  that  he  would  go  in  a  sedan-chair, 
which  none  of  them  had  thought  of.  Accordingly, 
he  made  his  progress  to  the  races  carried  in  that 
way,  .and  accompanied  by  an  immense  crowd.  Af¬ 
ter  dinner  he  renewed  the  bet  against  all  who  chose 
to  take  it,  and  when  the  packets  were  opened,  he 
was  equally  successful.  He  had  written  down  that 
be  would  go  in  a  post-chaise  and  pair,  all  the  per¬ 
sons  who  had  accepted  the  bet  having  written  down 
the  strangest  and  most  absurd  modes  of  conveyance 
they  could  devise.  In  whatever  company  he  was, 
be  betrayed  a  resolution  to  make  himself  prominent 
and  to  be  talked  of,  which  pleased  him  nearly  as 
much  as  unmlxed  admiration.” 

No  wonder  that  Sir  Thomas  Dick  Lauder  related 
of  this  eccentric  collegian,  “  About  this  time  bis 
conduct  was  so  eccentric  that  he  was  supposed  to 
have  shown  a  slight  tendency  to  insanity,  and  his 
friends  were  very  uneasy  about  him.” 

Brougham  and  Lyndhurst  are  not  the  only  nota¬ 
ble  men  of  whom  this  volume  speaks  contemptuous¬ 
ly.  Lord  Gilford  “  lamentably  exposed  his  defective 
education,  and  proved  that  his  sudden  and  unex¬ 
pected  rise  was  a  mere  frolic  of  fortune.”  Lord 
Eldon,  the  victim  of  his  own  “  what  is  called  Aum- 
hug”  “  was  always  making  professions  of  honesty, 
and  became  his  own  dupe.”  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
scarcely  more  noticeable  as  a  statesman  than  as  a 
debater  who  could  not  pronounce  his  “  A’s.”  “  By 
hard  labor.  Peel  had  acquired  the  faculty  of  pro¬ 
nouncing  h  when  it  occuned  at  the  beginning  of  a 
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word.  Thus,  he  would  say  ‘  house  ’  and  ‘  hustings,’ 
not,  in  Lancashire  fashion,  ‘  ’ouse  ’  or  |  ’ustings’ ;  but 
h  in  the  middle  of  a  word  he  would  still  omit  Thus, 
he  would  say,  ‘  The  man  be-aves  well  who  always 
ad-eres  to  his  friends.’  ”  Lord  Langdale  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  “  proved  an  utter  failure.”  Brougham  was  not 
more  meanly  jealous  of  Campbell  than  Macaulay 
was  of  Brougham.  As  though  poor  Queen  Caro¬ 
line’s  reputation  had  not  been  sufficiently  battered, 
the  author  publishes  some  of  her  misspelt  and  un¬ 
grammatical  letters,  to  show  that  she  was  a  badly 
educated  person  and  no  gentlewoman. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  faults  of  this  book  with 
only  small  regret,  for  Lord  Campbell’s  fame  is  of 
no  importance  to  any  one  outside  his  domestic  cir¬ 
cle,  and  the  dead  man  deserves  no  tenderness  who 
defames  dead  men  from  his  grave.  His  previous 
works  showed  the  shallowness  of  his  historical  in¬ 
formation  and  the  narrowness  of  his  mind;  the 
present  volume  exhibits  the  commonness  and  mean¬ 
ness  of  his  nature.  It  is  a  pitiful  exhibition  of  senile 
vanity,  foolishness,  and  spite. 

NEXT-DOOR  NEIGHBORS. 

BT  JULIA  KAVANAGH. 

Next-door  neighbors  have  ever  been  fast  friends 
or  bitter  enemies.  They  have  either  fought  and  died 
for  each  other  —  in  very  barbarous  times,  of  course 
—  or  they  have  cut  each  other’s  throats ;  and  the  one 
thing,  it  13  sad  to  say,  they  have  done  much  oftener 
than  the  other.  Strong  hate  seems,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  to  spring  from  close  vicinity  in  these  old 
times.  'The  Capulets  and  the  Montagues  must 
have  been  next-door  neighbors,  "though  Shakespeare 
does  not  say  so.  Superficial  people  may  think  that 
Romeo  and  Juliet  more  than  made  up  the  feud ; 
but  deep  thinkers  will  rather  consider  these  gentle 
Veronese  lovers  as  illustrious  exceptions,  than  as 
precedents  at  all  affecting  the  two  great  laws  of  love 
and  hate,  which  rule  next-door  neighborships.  Be¬ 
sides,  it  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  the  Romeo  who 
takes  poison,  and  dies  at  his  Juliet’s  feet.  Old  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  world  shake  their  heads  and  sigh ;  they 
know  that  these  sort  of  things  take  place  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  time  of  life,  and  at  that  time  only.  You  see 
no  Italian  chronicler,  no  Shakespeare,  no  lovely  old 
legend  has  said  a  word  about  the  youthful  Romeo 
of  twelve,  who,  maylie,  tied  an  old  saucepan  to  the 
tail  of  Juliet’s  favorite  greyhound,  when  that  care¬ 
less  housemaid  let  it  out ;  or  who,  young  hardened 
sinner,  threw  cabbage-stalks  at  Juliet  herself  over 
the  garden-wall.  As  for  the  bachelor  Romeo  of 
forty,  who  did  his  best  against  the  unwedded  Juliet 
of  thirty-five,  who  worried  her  by  raising  up  a  tur¬ 
ret  with  numerous  windows,  whence  his  prying  eyes 
invaded  her  privacy,  who  went  three  times  to  law 
with  her  about  the  partition  wall,  and  who  made 
her  exclaim  twenty  times  a  day,  “  That  dreadful 
man  will  be  the  death  of  me!”  that  Romeo,  we 
say,  has  been  ignored  altogether. 

With  the  progress  of  time  and  good-breeding, 
next-door  neighbors  have  grown  to  be  civilly  affec¬ 
tionate  or  politely  rancorous,  and  now,  as  a  rule, 
the  kissing  or  the  bickering,  as  the  case  may  be,  is 
carried  out  on  the  most  moderate  scale.  When  next- 
door  neighbors  meet,  they  bow  to,  or  stare  at,  or  cut 
each  other  as  distantly  as  they  can  well  do  these 
things,  and  they  generally  walk  through  life  as  they 
mostly  go  to  heaven,  by  roads  that,  having  once 
met  at  right  angles,  are  never  by  any  means  to 
meet  again,  but  go  on  widening  and  widening  away 


till  they  flow  into  the  great  reconciling  sea  of 
death. 

But  still  we  meet  every  now  and  then,  chiefly  in 
small  or  out-of-the-way  places,  with  instances  of  cru¬ 
el  hate  or  tender  love,  of  bitter  animosity  or  kind 
and  brotherly  offices,  which  bring  back  the  old  re¬ 
lation  in  its  vivid  aspect  before  us,  —  modified,  in¬ 
deed;  by  change  of  manners,  but  still  the  same  at 
heart.  Such  instances  must  be  known  to  many ; 
two  will  illustrate  our  meaning. 

Two  workmen  were  next-door  neighbors  in  one 
of  the  London  suburbs.  They  lived  at  peace  for  a 
whole  year ;  then  the  dog  of  one  having  flown  at 
the  child  of  the  other,  war  .was  declared.  Still, 
though  embittered  on  both  sides  by  wives  and  chil¬ 
dren,  the  contest  was  carried  on  languidly.  But 
hate  was  there,  passive  and  phlegmatic  in  one  man, 
keen  and  active  in  the  other,  and  unluckily  strong 
in  both.  These  men  drank  freely,  and  used  to 
meet  and  quarrel  at  the  same  public-house.  It 
was  inevitable  that  they  should  come  to  blows,  and 
at  length  they  did.  The  phlegmatic  man,  being 
much  the  stronger  of  the  two,  had  no  trouble  in  de¬ 
feating  his  enemy.  The  worsted  one  was  hence¬ 
forth  bent  upon  revenge,  and  chance,  or  his  own  in¬ 
genuity,  gave  him  what  he  wanted.  He  came  one 
evening  to  the  usual  haunt,  his  face  still  bearing 
the  mark  of  the  blow  that  had  felled  him.  He 
drank  his  beer  in  surly  silence ;  he  bore  with  his 
foe’s  boastful  looks  and  with  the  jeering  of  the  by¬ 
standers  ;  but  when  he  went  to  pay  his  reckoning, 
and  was  waiting  for  his  change,  he  said  to  the  la^- 
lady :  — 

“  I  owe  you  something,  Mrs.  Smith.  Please  to 
make  it  all  square.  That  man,”  and  he  pointed 
a  scornful  forennger  at  his  enemy,  “  is  a  thief !  I 
come  here  no  more ;  that  man  is  a  thief.  He  got 
three  months  for  robbing  his  master  ten  years  back. 
Let  him  deny  it,  —  let  him  deny  it !  ” 

Pale,  ghastly,  and  struck  as  by  death,  the  wretch¬ 
ed  man  stood  there  and  denied  nothing.  They  all 
stared,  and  he  denied  nothing.  'They  looked  as¬ 
kance  at  him,  and  he  denied  nothing.  It  was  true. 
He  had  been  a  thief  once,  —  once  only,  —  for  he 
was  one  of  the  very  few  men  who,  having  thus  fall¬ 
en,  rise  out  of  and  triumph  over  their  sin.  He  was 
honest  now,  and  therefore  the  discovery  and  the 
shame  were  too  much  for  him.  He  slunk  away 
with  rage  and  grief  in  his  heart,  and  was  seen  in 
the  public-house  no  more.  Nor  was  this  all.  His 
story  ^read.  His  wife,  on  learning  it,  reviled  him ; 
his  children  got  to  be  ashamed  of  him ;  the  whole 
world,  he  felt,  had  in  some  sort  turned  against  him. 
He  could  not  bear  this  new  lot  He  rose  early  one 
morning,  went  out,  and  never  came  back.  And  the 
saddest  part  of  this  sad  story  is  that  his  triumphant 
enemy  never  repented  his  share  in  his  neighbor’s 
ruin. 

These  two  men  who  could  have  lived  at  peace  so 
easily  if  they  had  but  been  a  little  farther  apart, 
could  not  resist  the  opportunities  for  dislike  and  an¬ 
imosity  which  vicinity  threw  in  their  way.  And 
what  is  true  of  hatred  is  happily  also  true  of  love. 
Natures  which  might  have  remained  languidly 
wrapped  lip  in  sel^indulgence  forever  are  roused 
to  generous  exertion  and  self-forgetfulness  by  the 
same  close  relation. 

A  few  years  ago  there  came  to  a  little  county 
town  of  England  a  lady  whom  we  shall  call  Miss 
Jennings.  This  was  not  her  name,  indeed,  but  her 
story  is  a  true  one,  and  that  is  the  only  matter  of 
interest  in  this  case.  She  came  to  take  possession 
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of  a  little  house  and  of  a  hundred  a  year,  both  of 
which  she  had  inherited  through  the  death  of  an 
uncle  whom  she  had  never  seen,  and  who  had  never 
done  her  a  kindness.  She  tried  to  mourn  for  him 
and  she  could  not.  She  also  tried  in  her  conscien¬ 
tiousness  to  be  grateful  to  him,  but  she  soon  found 
out  that  her  gratitude  to  the  deceased  was  all  for 
hb  dying  just  as  she  was  worn  out  with  labor.  Miss 
Jennings  was  too  honest  to  make  believe  that  she 
was  grieving ;  she  was  too  good  to  rejoice ;  so  she 
put  on  black  clothes,  took  a  little  maid-servaut  to 
wait  upon  her  and  to  keep  her  company,  and  set¬ 
tled  down  in  her  own  house  for  the  first  time  in  her 
life. 

There  is  an  age  when  selfishness  is  a  delicious 
feeling,  whatever  moralists  may  say.  Miss  Jen¬ 
nings  had  been  tossed  about  in  London  till  home 
had  lost  its  meaning  for  her.  And  now  she  had 
her  own  home,  and  she  could  live  and  die  in  it. 
For  years  she  had  gone  out  early  and  come  in  late, 
and  now  she  could  sit  within  the  whole  day  long 
if  it  so  pleased  her.  Instead  of  the  three  plants 
in  flower-pots,  which  the  first  frost  always  killed, 
Mbi  Jennings  had  her  own  garden.  And  to  make 
her  happiness  complete.  Miss  Jennings  could  now 
indulge  in  what  had  been  the  day-dream  of  her 
latter  years,  —  a  painted  glass  window.  It  is  all 
very  well  to  deride  such  simple  longings,  but  you  see 
they  ofien  come  when  others  depart,  hliss  Jennings 
had  had  brighter  dreams  once,  —  dreams  of  husband, 
home,  and  children,  and  when  these  withered  away 
before  the  chill  breath  of  old  Father  Time,  she  took 
refuge  in  harmless  fancies.  Of  these  the  painted 
glass  window  was  the  last,  and  Miss  Jennings  was  a 
proud  and  happy  woman  when  it  was  put  up  in  the 
landing,  and  gold  and  ruby  and  sapphire  hues  fell 
on  her  staircase  carpet.  “  I  shall  always  think  of  my 
poor  uncle  when  I  look  at  that  window,”  thought 
Miss  Jennings  in  the  warmth  of  her  gratitude  to  the 
dead.  And  so  she  did  think  of  the  old  gentleman, 
faithfully  if  not  tenderly,  and  thus  the  little  landing 
window  got  to  be  a  sort  of  memorial  window,  and 
perhaps  it  was  as  true  and  as  religious  in  its  way  as 
many  of  its  more  ambitious  brethren,  displaying 
their  dim  gorgeousness  in  solemn  old  cathedrals. 

This  pleasant,  selfish  little  life  had  lasted  through 
the  summer-time,  and  winter  was  beginning  with  a 
new  series  of  delights,  under  the  shape  of  cosy  even¬ 
ings  by  the  fireside,  a  bright  lamp  on  the  table,  and 
a  three-volume  novel  in  the  fat  white  hands  ofplump 
Miss  Jennings,  who  Ie3med  back  in  the  most  comfort¬ 
able  of  arm-chairs  to  read  it,  when  next-door  neigh¬ 
bors  stepped  in  and  blotted  out  the  fair  picture.  On 
a  dreary,  snowy  evening,  when  the  wind,  blowing  so 
gustily  without,  made  the  comfort  within  doubly 
pleasant.  Miss  Jennings,  who  was  gently  nodding 
over  a  love  scene,  was  roused  by  the  intimations 
conveyed  by  her  little  maid,  that  Mr.  Brown,  the 
poor  gentleman  ne.xt  door,  whose  wife  was  so  ill, 
asked  to  speak  to  her.  Mr.  Brown’s  errand  was  a 
sad  one ;  his  dying  wife  wanted  to  see  Miss  Jen¬ 
nings,  whom  she  had  never  spoken  to,  and  fur  whom 
she  had  conceived  a  sick  woman's  fancy.  Such 
wishes  are  not  to  be  resisted  ;  Miss  Jennings  at  once 
put  by  her  novel,  rose  and  followed  Mr.  Brown  to 
the  next  house.  She  never  forgot  the  scene  that 
awaited  her  there,  —  a  disordered  household,  seven 
woe-begone  children,  a  most  melancholy  looking 
husband,  and  a  dying  woman,  whose  eyes  burned 
like  fire  in  her  wasted  face.  At  once  she  seized 
Mbs  Jennings’s  hand,  and  held  it  fast. 

“ I  knew  you  would  come,”  she  whispered,  —  “I 


knew  you  would.  I  am  going  to  die.  You  know,  we 
are  strangers  here ;  my  poor  husband  u  a  clerk  at 
the  bank,  you  know,  and  my  poor  children  are  all 
going  to  rum.  I  know  you  will  take  care  of  them 
when  I  am  gone;  you  are  good,  —  I  know  you 
will.” 

“  M^  goodness !  ”  cried  Miss  Jennings,  looking 
around  her  in  dismay.  But  the  sick  lady  did  not 
mind  her.  She  kept  on  saying,  “  1  know  you  will,” 
as  if  it  were  the  burden  of  a  song;  and  still  uttering 
those  words,  she  died  as  ten  struck  that  night.  The 
fire  was  not  out  when  Miss  Jennings  came  home ; 
the  lamp  still  burned  brightly  ;  the  open  novel  still 
lay  on  the  table ;  the  chair  seemed  to  await  its  mis¬ 
tress,  but  Mbs  Jennings  sighed  drearily  as  she  sank 
into  it.  Seven  children  !  however  would  that  poor 
nervous  Mr.  Brown,  who  was  out  all  day,  and  did 
not  know  a  soul  in  the  place,  how  would  he  man¬ 
age  ?  Miss  Jennings  had  not  the  least  intention  of 
accepting  the  dead  lady’s  legacy,  but  still  how  would 
be  manage,  you  know '!  lie  managed  tolerably 
well,  thanks  to  Miss  Jennings.  You  see  there  was 
more  love  in  her  heart  than  she  knew  of,  more  ten¬ 
derness  than  the  painted-glass  window  could  absorb. 
At  first  she  only  went  in  to  direct  Mr.  Brown’s  one 
servant,  “  until  he  should  get  some  one  ” ;  but  that 
some  one  never  coming,  for  many  excellent  reasons, 
Miss  Jennings  gave  up  that  illusion,  and  said  to  her¬ 
self  that  she  must  “give  a  look  to  poor  Mr.  Brown’s 
children  every  now  and  then”;  this,  too,  was  an¬ 
other  illusion.  Miss  Jennings  found  that  children 
will  not  be  looked  at  now  and  then,  but  require  con¬ 
stant  gazing.  And  so  she  looked  at  them  so  assidu¬ 
ously,  that  the  circulating  library  indignantly  sent 
in  lor  the  second  volume,  and  would  rather  decline 
Mbs  Jennings’s  subscription  than  have  books  kept 
so  long,  if  you  please.  Indeed,  there  was  Miss 
Jennings’s  angry  rejoinder ;  they  were  welcome 
to  the  second  volume,  stupid  trash !  she  remem¬ 
bered  (luite  well  she  was  falling  asleep  over  it  when 
poor  Mr.  Brown  came  in,  and  she  had  something 
else  to  do  now,  —  thank  Heaven !  So  she  had,  good 
Miss  Jennings;  she  had  seven  children  to  mind  and 
a  bouse  to  take  care  of.  Mr.  Brown,  a  poor  nervous 
man,  in  a  state  of  chronic  depression,  thanked  her 
much,  and  was  apt  to  become  overpowered  with 
gratitude  at  times,  but  he  did  nothing  to  relieve  her 
burden.  “  Poor  fellow  !  ”  thought  Mbs  Jennings, 
as  she  now  and  then  gave  him  a  wistful  look,  “  he  is 
as  helpless  as  a  baby,  you  know.”  And  so  he  was, 
so  much  so  that,  spite  Miss  Jennings’s  ^ilance, 
many  matters  would,  and  did,  go  wrong.  'Ime  evils 
at  length  became  so  serious  and  so  crying,  that  Miss 
Jennings  ventured  on  remonstrance.  Mr.  Brown 
groaned  and  knocked  hb  head  distractedly  against 
the  parlor  mantel-piece,  but  said  it  could  not  be 
helped.  They  must  all  go  to  ruin,  he  and  the  chil¬ 
dren  ;  it  was  very  sad,  but  it  must  be  so.  “  My 
goodness !  ”  exclaimed  Miss  Jennings,  he  was  not  to 
say  that  1  But  Mr.  Brown  would  say  that  Miss  Jen¬ 
nings  was  very  kind,  but  of  course  she  could  not  be 
in  two  places  at  once, — in  her  own  house  and  in  his ; 
hb  dear  wife  had  told  him  to  marry  again,  by  all 
means,  but  the  poor  dear  soul  bad  forgotten  to  say 
who  would  take  a  clerk  of  fifty- two  with  a  mod¬ 
erate  salary  and  seven  children,  all  under  fifteen  ! 
And  Mr.  Brown  closed  his  eyes  in  silent  desperation 
at  his  case,  and  said  no  more. 

Miss  Jennings  looked  around  her,  much  moved. 
Spite  of  all  she  had  done  and  was  doing,  the  parlor 
Icmked  very  comfortless,  and  the  house.  Miss  Jen¬ 
nings  knew,  was  like  the  parlor.  Winter  had  long 
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been  over ;  the  spring  and  the  summer  which  had 
followed  it  had  waned ;  another  winter  was  begin¬ 
ning.  She  had  given  up  every  little  enjoyment  of 
her  lonely  life  to  this  family.  She  had  scolded  the 
servant,  —  she  had  mended  the  younger  children’s 
clothes,  —  she  had  taught  the  elder  ones,  —  they  all 
love<l  her  dearly,  and  Mr.  Brown  was  very  grateful ; 
and  still,  either  ^cause  his  means  were  insufhcient, 
or  because  his  position  was  one  of  too  great  difHculty, 
there  was  some  dreary  truth  in  his  gloomy  assertion 
that  they  were  all  going  to  ruin.  She  gently  touched 
his  arm,  and  looking  at  him  with  tears  in  her  e^es, 
and  a  little  blush  on  her  faded  cheek,  she  said  :  — 

“  Mr.  Brown,  I  am  fift^-one.  I  have  a  hundred  a 
year,  and  the  house  1  live  in  is  my  own.  I  love 
your  children,  and  they  love  me,  —  will  you  marry 
me  ?  ” 

At  first  he  stared  and  could  not  believe  his  ears, 
—  then  a  burst  of  tears  expressed  his  joy ;  and  need 
it  be  said  that  he  accepted  Miss  Jennings’s  proposal  ? 
Need  it  be  said,  too,  what  a  world  of  good  occurred 
to  him  and  to  his  children  thereby  V  And  good 
Miss  Jennings,  like  the  man  in  our  first  instance, 
but  with  far  better  reason,  never  repented.  For 
amongst  the  results  k>f  next-door  neighborships  may 
be  numbered  the  matrimonial  every  now  and  then. 

VAPORS,  FEARS,  AND  TREMORS. 

There  are  few  persons,  probably,  who  do  not 
know  what  it  is  to  awake  in  the  early  hours  of  the 
morning,  when  vitality  is  said  to  be  at  its  lowest, 
with  a  load  on  mind  and  spirits,  a  sense  of  things  go¬ 
ing  all  wrong  with  us,  a  worry  of  other  people’s  mis¬ 
doings,  a  panic  of  self-mistrust,  a  horror  of  impending 
evil.  One  sting  after  another  starts  us  broad  awake. 
The  real  anxieties  of  the  past  day  grow  into  the  di¬ 
mensions  of  despair,  molehills  swell  into  mountains, 
a  feverish  activity  in  self-tormenting  raises  a  host  of 
goblins  out  of  our  most  trifling  blunders.  Memory 
recalls  long-past  mistakes,  and  sets  them  up  in  hid¬ 
eous  enlargement:  cheek-by-jowl  with  these  bristle 
the  words  and  deeds  of  yesterday,  charged  with  a 
baleful  significance,  and  pregnant  with  evil  issues, 
which  nothing  but  a  prompt  reversal  can  avert. 
Something  must  be  done,  and  that  instantly.  If  the 
post  went  out  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  if  the 
household  and  the  outer  world  were  astir  to  act  out 
the  programme  of  undoing  with  which  our  disturbed 
fancy  is  so  busily  prolific,  there  is  no  knowing  what 
spectacle  we  might  not  present,  or  how  low  our 
credit  for  discretion  might  sink,  leaving  the  world 
with  a  different  opinion  of  our  discretion  from  what 
we  trust  to  be  its  present  estimate.  But  with  this 
painful  experience  comes  also  the  calming  recollec¬ 
tion  that  this  morbid  conscience  has  but  a  sbort-lived 
reign,  and  leaves  little  trace  upon  our  actions.  We 
settle  it,  perhaps,  that  something  has  disagreed  with 
us,  or  we  were  overtasked  the  day  before,  and  the 
nervous  system  deranged.  We  lay  aside  the  hours 
of  fidgets  as  we  do  our  dreams,  —  nobody  need  be 
the  wiser.  We  relapse  into  hope  and  complacency. 
There  is  no  more  question  of  undoing  the  past; 
we  live  in  the  present  and  work  for  the  future  as 
before. 

It  is  well,  however,  to  recall  these  restless,  agi¬ 
tated,  unreasonable  moments  (for  we  are  not  con¬ 
cerned  here  with  the  workings  of  true  compunction), 
if  we  have  ever  experienced  them,  as  they  should 
teach  us  tenderness  and  forbearance  towards  a  very 
trying  class.  For  an  hour  our  nerves  had  been 
painfully  excited ;  there  are  people  whose  whole 


lives,  or  long  periods  of  them,  are  passed  in  precise¬ 
ly  the  condition  of  thought  and  feeling  we  have  de¬ 
scribed.  We  can  laugh  at  ourselves  when  we  emerge 
from  this  fantastical  purgatory,  but  there  are  some 
who  never  emerge.  As  with  the  lotus-eaters  it  was 
always  afternoon ;  as  some  men  for  the  whole  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  take  an  easy  after-dinner  view  of 
life ;  as  some  sanguine,  busy  natures,  live  always 
in  “  glad,  confident  morning,”  —  so  are  there  some 
with  whom  it  is  always  two  or  three  or  four  hours 
after  midnight,  when  the  sky  is  at  its  darkest,  and 
no  ray  of  the  dawning  has  yet  showed  itself.  And 
these  are  the  victims  of  their  nerves,  the  unhappy 
people  who  cannot  throw  ofi*  the  bugbears  of  the 
night  by  inhaling  one  draught  of  spring’s  delicious 
air,  or  by  throwing  themselves  into  their  appointed 
work,  or  by  seeking  the  invigorating  society  of  their 
fellows,  —  people  who  have  for  their  daylight 
prompters  the  uneasy  suggestions  and  misgivings 
which  only  visited  our  couch  once  and  away, 
swarming  and  buzzing  round  our  pillow  through 
some  special  conjuration,  —  prompters  malignantly 
bent  on  tbeir  exposure,  which  can  by  no  means  be 
thrust  aside  by  one  gallant  spring  in  the  cheerful 
world  of  life  and  fact,  but  are  perpetually  betraying 
them  into  exhibitions  of  caprice,  wilfulness,  irresolu¬ 
tion,  fears,  tremors,  and  what  not,  disturbing  the 
general  serenity ;  but  which,  if  they  annoy  and  ex¬ 
asperate  others,  are  in  truth  infinitely  more  annoy¬ 
ing  and  exasperating  to  themselves. 

Very  provoking  these  people  are,  no  doubt,  —  so 
very  trying  to  others  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  that 
themselves  are  most  tried  of  all.  When  persons 
won’t  let  others  be  at  peace,  it  is  difficult  to  do 
them  justice,  and  not  to  suppose  that  in  worrying  us 
they  are  pleasing  themselves,  —  difficult  not  to  reply 
to  their  querulous  greetings,  their  “  good  mornings,” 
which  cast  an  ominous  gloom,  in  the  tone  of  the  man 
in  the  play,  ‘‘  The  morning  is  a  very  good  morning, 
ma’am,  if  you  don’t  spoil  it.”  For  though  waking 
fits  of  morbid  depression,  as  far  as  we  can  judge, 
visit  pretty  impartially  men  and  women  alike,  and 
many  a  man  engaged  in  important  designs  can  echo 
Pope’s  experience  of  the  terrible  morning  thoughts 
and  haunting  dreams  that  attended  upon  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  bis  “  Iliad,”  —  which  sat  so  heavy  upon  him 
that  he  wished  anybody  would  bang  him  a  hundred 
times, — the  world’s  domestic  experience  of  this 
temperament,  acting,  suffering,  and  teasing  in  broad 
daylight,  is  commonly  through  woman’s  weaker, 
more  susceptible  organization.  Men  are  nervous, 
hipped,  blue-devilled,  but  when  they  give  the  reins 
to  this  temper,  they  pass  into  another  stage  altogeth¬ 
er.  ’Xhey  rarely  reach  the  feminine  point  without 
going  beyond  it.  Odd  stories  get  abroad ;  we  don’t 
know  what  to  think.  It  belongs  to  woman  to  reach 
the  extreme  of  unreasonableness  without  exciting 
any  real  fears  for  her  reason. 

Ilence  a  man  with  whims  and  grotesque  fears  and 
fancies  is  regarded  as  something  exceptional ;  but 
the  class  of  nervous  women, —  that  is,  women  under 
the  tyranny  of  their  nerves,  —  though  in  reality  a 
perfectly  distinct  class,  colors  our  whole  idea  of  the 
female  sex.  Instead  of  being  held  fantastic  excep¬ 
tions,  they  constitute  with  many  men  the  feminine 
ideal.  Of  course  the  main  reason  for  this  lies  in  an 
inherent  distinction.  The  nerves  do  not  play  the 
same  part  in  the  different  organizations. 

But  also  the  nerves,  to  achieve  their  fullest 
tyranny,  need  a  will  at  liberty  to  act  out  its  voli¬ 
tions;  and  man  has  both  a  wider  range  and  a 
stronger  will  to  carry  out  his  conceptions,  whether 
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wise  or  foolish,  besides  being  gifled  with  a  more 
eccentric  invention ;  so  that,  when  a  prey  to  morbid 
influences,  he  soon  establishes  for  himself  an  indi¬ 
viduality  ;  while  woman  naturally  follows  a  lead. 
Then,  again,  the  manifestations  of  undue  nervous 
excitement  are  viewed  very  difierently  in  men  and 
women.  No  man  is  thought  the  better  of  by  any¬ 
body,  whether  man  or  woman,  for  having  any  touch 
of  the  hysterical  temperament.  He  gets  no  en¬ 
couragement;  but  women,  up  to  a  point,  are  in¬ 
dulged  in  it.  A  man  thinks  none  the  worse  of  a 
woman  for  being  a  coward ;  on  the  contrary,  his 
own  vigor  and  courage  are  magnified  in  the  com¬ 
parison.  Youth  and  Mauty  are  never  so  attractive 
to  him  as  when  owning  weakness  and  suing  for  pro¬ 
tection.  And  as  civilized  life  furnishes  few  daily 
opportunities  for  protecting  on  a  large  scale,  occa¬ 
sions  must  be  invented.  It  is  very  true  that  “  on 
ne  se  gudrit  pas  d’un  defaut  qui  plait”  And  while 
it  is  thought  charming  to  show  fear  of  the  smallest 
mouse  that  creeps  on  floor,  to  be  the  victims  of  a 
hundred  unaccountable  whims,  feminine  nervous¬ 
ness  will  not  be  checked  in  the  bud  as  it  ought. 
Moreover,  when  the  nerves  ally  themselves  to  tem¬ 
per  (the  most  worrying  exhibition  of  the  disorder), 
and  become  veritable  tyrants,  the  tyranny  is  less 
wounding  to  a  man’s  self-love  than  subjugation  to  a 
stronger  nature,  —  to  the  firm,  unflinching  resolve 
of  a  stolidly  reasonable  woman.  In  the  one  instance 
he  submits  to  weakness,  in  the  other  to  strength. 
It  is  soothing  to  his  pride  when  a  man  has  to  give 
way,  that  he  yields,  because  he  has  to  do  with  a 
mind  incapable  of  hearing  reason,  because  she  is  the 
weaker  vessel,  —  a  similitude  which  does  not  apply 
indiscriminately  to  all  women.  As  an  example,  that 
a  certain  subjugation  to  unreasoning  impulses  is 
supposed  to  be  typical  of  the  whole  sex,  ShAespeare 
is  considered  to  represent  in  his  Constance,  “  a  very 
woman.”  Now  she  is  only  a  woman  of  a  certain 
class.  It  is  commonly  assumed  that  the  ladies  of 
Queen  Elizabeth’s  time  had  no  nerves,  which  are 
always  treated  as  a  modem  distemper.  This  notion 
will  probably  alwa3rs  prevail.  “  Our  grandmothers  ” 
and  great-grandmothers  are  invariably  considered  a 
more  matter-of-fact  rational  class  than  the  fine  ladies 
of  the  day,  for  this  sad  reason,  that  the  whimsical 
part  of  the  sex  has  ever  been  the  prominent  part ; 
that  what  is  charming  and  bewildering  is  not  often 
reasonable,  and  that  men  in  every  age  have  liked 
women  for  their  follies  and  their  faults.  Hence, 
the  examples  which  stand  out  in  a  past  age  are 
never  those  that  reigned  in  men’s  hearts,  or  swayed 
the  surface  of  society.  That  there  were  nerves  in 
Shakespeare’s  day  we  need  not  question ;  and  that 
they  performed  pretty  much  the  same  part  that 
they  do  now  we  see  from  this  one  impersonation, 
where  the  hysterical  temper  is  shown  in  magnificent, 
eloquent,  heroic  proportions.  Constance  is  evident¬ 
ly  a  woman  who,  in  no  part  of  her  life,  had  ever 
dreamt  of  controlling  herself.  She  exercises  power, 
not  through  her  nobler  qualities,  but  through  her 
weakness,  ner  fears,  and,  we  will  add,  her  selfishness, 
—  a  thing  inseparable  from  fumes  and  frenzies  of 
any  kind.  Not  that  her  troubles  are  any  of  them 
illusory,  which  often  enough  happens ;  they  are  real 
and  bitter  enough;  but  Ae  meets  them,  not  with 
her  reason,  but  her  passions,  and  in  a  quiver  of  ex¬ 
citement,  tolerating  no  other  point  of  view  but  her 
own.  In  the  first  place,  when  Salisbury  brings  her 
^  the  news  of  the  hated  marriage  of  Louis  and 
Blanche,  she  turns  upon  him  in  weak  anger  for 
making  her  uncomfortable.  She  abuses  him,  calls 


him  a  “  common  man,”  —  a  “  fellow,”  —  and 
threatens  him:  — 

“  Thou  Shalt  be  pouished  for  thus  frightening  me.” 

Then  follows  the  beautiful  passionate  picture  of  a 
timid,  self-abandoned  nature :  — 

“  For  I  am  sick,  and  capable  of  fears ; 

Oppressed  with  wrongs,  and  therefore  fiiU  of  fears  ; 

A  widow  husbandless,  subject  to  fears ; 

A  woman  naturally  born  te  fears ; 

And  though  thou  now  confess  thou  didst  but  jest. 

With  my  vexed  spirits  I  canuot  take  a  truce, 

But  they  will  quake  and  tremble  ail  this  day.” 

It  is  the  peculiarity  of  fear,*  as  a  passion,  that  it  holds 
the  mind  fast  to  itself;  and  Constance,  fond  mother 
though  she  is,  yet  cannot  but  dwell  on  her  own  part 
in  the  sorrow,  and  view  her  child’s  peril  in  relation 
to  it  Arthur,  like  all  people  who  nave  to  do  with 
such  women,  has  to  merge  his  affair  in  the  matter 
into  hers,  and  to  soothe,  — 

“  I  do  beseech  yon,  madam,  be  content.” 

Her  answer  is  significant,  characterizing  the  nature 
of  affection,  not  of  all  women,  but  of  a  particular 
temper.  She  could  easily  have  been  content  if  her 
son  had  been  ugly.  She  loves  him  through  her  eyes, 
through  the  qualities  which  miifister  to  pride  or  com¬ 
placency.  It  is  unfair  to  many  a  devoted  mother  to 
say  this  tone  is  typical  of  all  women.  . 

“  If  thou,  that  bid’it  me  be  content,  wert  grim, 

Vgly  and  sland’roua  to  thy  mother’s  womb, 

Full  of  unpleasing  blots  and  sightless  stains, 

Lame,  foolish,  crooked,  swart,  prodigious, 

Patched  with  foul  moles,  and  eye-offonding  marks, 

I  would  not  care,  I  then  would  be  content ; 

For  then  1  should  uot  love  thee.** 

She  absorbs  and  concentrates  the  whole  weight  of 
calamity  into  herself ;  as  a  fact  she  never  once  con¬ 
templates  Arthur’s  fate  apart  from  her  own.  “  (let 
thee  gone,”  she  says  to  Salisbury,  — 

**  And  leave  those  woes  alone,  which  I  alone 
Am  bound  to  underbear.” 

Even  where  she  rises  into  sublimity,  she  is  still  repre¬ 
sentative  of  a  class,  not  of  her  sex  generally :  — 

“  To  me  and  to  the  state  of  my  great  grief, 

Let  kings  assemble  ;  for  my  griefs  so  great 
That  no  supporter  but  the  huge  firm  earth 
Can  bold  it  up :  here  I  and  sorrow  sit : 

Here  is  my  throne,  bid  kings  come  bow  to  it.” 

A  good  many  peevish,  excitable  natures  set  them¬ 
selves  on  a  throne  of  suffering,  —  seeing  only  the 
dark  side,  and  enhancing  every  trying  circumstance 
—  who  fail  of  the  eloquence  which  wins  for  poor 
Constance  a  world  of  sympathizers.  The  effect  her 
paroxysms  produce  on  her  son  are  more  closely 
allied  with  our  experience.  For  himself  he  cries 
in  weariness, — 

“lam  not  worth  this  coil  that’s  made  for  me  ”  ; 
while  the  spectacle  of  her  passion  makes  him  regard 
her  as  the  principal  in  all  the  transactions  plotting 
against  himself,  — 

“  0  this  will  make  my  mother  die  with  grief.” 

In  one  other  circumstance  Constance  b  represen 
tative.  She  had  no  one  to  control  her,  and  this  is 
an  essential  condition  to  the  full  development  of  the 
hysterical  temper.  A  weak  and  yielding  husband 
is  the  negative  influence  which  has  commonly 
afforded  the  most  favorable  soil  for  the  establbhing 
of  a  tyranny  of  this  sort:  so  it  b  represented  in 
comedy,  so  it  is  found  in  our  experience.  A 
woman  must  know  no  master  to  develop  to  the  full 
her  unhappy  subjugation  to  her  nervous  system; 
but  to  have  somebMy  by  her  side  whose  control 
ought  to  tell,  but  does  not,  may  be  observed  to  con¬ 
stitute  a  sort  of  hotbed  for  the  growth  of  whims  and 
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fancies.  It  is  here  that  we  see  their  full  sway.  We 
do  not  say  that  an^  amount  of  nervous  irritation 
relieves  of  responsibility.  Many  a  woman  with 
this  excuse  for  self-abandonment  exercises  over  her 
nature  a  control  so  strict  that  none  but  herself  knows 
her  temptations.  But  what  we  would  plead  for  the 
women  who  apparently  do  not  attempt  this  task  of 
self-restraint  is,  that  the  work  is  —  often  beyond  the 
conception  of  most  persons  —  difficult,  and  needing 
an  effort  of  unrecognized  self-mastery  that  amounts 
to  heroism. 

What  we  reproach  in  them  as  a  wilful  disturbance 
of  #be  general  peace  —  as  a  deliberate  indulgence 
of  temper  or  some  studied  invention  of  caprice  and 
unreasonableness  —  may  be  at  worst  only  a  procliv¬ 
ity  yielded  to ;  a  failure  of  efibrt,  where  effort  is  felt 
to  be,  though  it  is  not,  impossible.  It  is  a  posture 
of  mind  needing  to  be  overridden  with  a  strong 
hand  —  sometimes  realizing  this  need  for  itself.  Un¬ 
der  firm  control  it  learns  reason  or  causes  only  indi¬ 
vidual  suffering ;  but  humored  it  absolutely  requires 
victims.  A  habit  of  interference  grows  with  indul¬ 
gence.  It  learns  to  look  out  for  for  its  alarms, 
to  be  on  the  watch  for,uneasiness,  to  consider  itself 
the  arbiter  and  dictator  for  all  within  reach  of  its 
infinite  suggestions. 

ITiis  is  one  reason  for  the  saying  that  no  woman 
shows  what  she  is  till  she  is  married.  Many  a  wo¬ 
man  who,  single,  undistinguished,  kept  by  circum¬ 
stances  in  the  background,  with  none  dependent  on 
her,  her  own  claims  subordinate  to  half  a  hundred 
others,  however  constitutionally  a  prey  to  her  nerves, 
devours  their  harassing  promptings  in  silence.  She 
knows  t^at  they  would  not  be  tolerated  —  that  while 
now  endured  as  a  harmless  cipher,  by  any  develop¬ 
ment  of  troublesome  whims  she  would  be  thriut 
aside  altogether.  But  marriage  brings  a  sphere: 
husband,  children,  servants,  are  her  Iwrn  subjects. 
If  natur.ally  conscientious,  nerves  stimulate  con¬ 
science,  as  they  do  everything  else,  into  very  rest¬ 
less  action,  every  conceivable  mischance  suggest¬ 
ing  some  burdensome  precaution  enforced  and 
exacted  as  a  duty.  This  dominion  of  a  diseased 
conscience  is  not  only  more  galling  but  not  so  easily 
evaded  as  any  control  exercised  by  disfAssionate 
reason,  or  what  passes  for  such.  In  the  first  place, 
reason,  because  it  is  reason,  mistrusts  itself,  and  ad¬ 
mits  the  doctrine  of  chance  and  the  more  or  less 
probable ;  but  nerves  are  beyond  this.  Every  pos¬ 
sibility  is  a  certainty  in  the  sense  of  its  absorbing 
the  mind  and  shutting  out  any  other  view  of  the 
(question.  Allowed  their  sway,  they  see  every  con¬ 
tingency,  at  which  they  take  alarm  as  a  fait  accom¬ 
pli,  unless  their  system  of  precaution  is  followed.  If, 
for  example,  a  mother  has  listened  to  the  voice  of 
her  nerves  till  they  silence  reason,  she  is  afraid  of 
everything  for  her  children,  —  afraid  they  should  eat 
too  much ;  afraid  they  should  overheat  themselves 
if  they  play  heartily ;  afraid  they  should  catch  a 
fever  every  time  they  pass  a  cottage;  afraid  they 
should  fall  over  a  precipice,  or  into  the  water,  or 
over  the  balusters,  every  time  they  are  out  of  her 
sight,  or  liberated  from  strict  surveillance.  No  pos¬ 
sibilities  are  too  remote,  no  precautions  too  curious 
and  fantastic  to  guard  against  them.  These  and 
kindred  fancies  grow  by  what  they  feed  on ;  the 
duty  of  attending  to  them  swallows  up  all  other  du¬ 
ties.  They  propagate  themselves  by  indulgence, 
and  ramify  into  every  department  of  life.  So  long 
as  authority  lasts,  obedience  is  exacted  with  the  re¬ 
morseless  exigency  of  fear.  A  rigid  and  prying  sys¬ 
tem  of  limitations  prevails.  Nervous  fears  necessa¬ 


rily  range  themselves  on  the  ride  of  check  and 
caution.  They  disqualify  from  a  large  view  ;  it  is 
some  imminent  peril  that  is  to  be  guarded  against ; 
the  future  may  take  care  of  itself.  The  mother  loves 
her  children  and  her  husband,  but  is  always  in  the 
way  of  their  pleasures.  Some  hideous  phantom  of 
possible  calamity  warns  her  against  enjoyment  and 
natural  expansion ;  and  while  her  tormentors  keep 
her  quaking  and  trembling  in  a  tension,  known  in 
hysterical  language  as  fiddle-strings,  —  our  readers 
will  recall  hire.  Gamp,  “Which  fiddle-strings  is 
weakness,  to  expredge  my  nerves  this  night,”  —  the 
objects  of  this  morbid  devotion  are  passing  through 
an  experience,  and  storing  up  memories  very  much 
the  reverse  of  what  these  throes  should  earn. 

Where  a  child  is  kept  on  short  commons  lest  a 
full,  satisfying,  appetizing  diet  should  possibly  give 
form  to  some  lurking  mischief,  he  is  pretty  sure  as  a 
man  to  remember  the  hunger,  and  to  retain  obstinate,* 
resentful  faith  in  the  strength  of  his  infantine  diges¬ 
tion.  No  nervous  subject  is  capable  of  imagining 
or  believing  in  any  enjoyment  uncongenial  to  his  or 
her  own  naftire  :  hence  there  is  no  misgiving  in  de¬ 
priving  others  of  a  hazardous  pleasure,  because  the 
hazard  would  more  than  neutralize  it  in  their  case. 
They  are  necessarily  indifierent  to  the  disappoint¬ 
ments  they  cause.  They  have  averted  a  possible 
danger,  —  and  they  scarcely  acknowledge  a  step  be¬ 
tween  possible  and  imminent  —  by  interference  or 
non-compliance ;  and  whatever  suffering  they  under¬ 
go,  none  of  it  is  caused  by  inflicting  a  pang  upon 
young  imprudence.  Nothing  can  be  more  inexorar 
ble  than  a  temper  under  the  dominion  of  its  nerves, 
where  caution  is  stimulated  by  fear.  People  in  this 
state  are  deaf  to  reason,  and,  from  their  non-sympa- 
thetic  condition,  equally  deaf  to  appeals  to  their 
feelings;  they  would  do  much  that  nobody  wants 
them  to  do,  but  they  are  adamant  on  the  particular 
point  at  issue. 

How  is  it  possible  to  hint  at  the  infinite  sugges¬ 
tions  of  unstrung  or  over-strnng  nerves  engaged  in 
a  pursuit  of  boundless  possibilities  ?  Imagination  is 
let  loose,  but  still  wing-bound,  to  run  and  snuff 
along  the  ground  for  all  conceivable  contingencies. 
Every  trifle  she  first  magnifies,  then  tracks  to  some 
wild  issue.  For  her  there  ever  sits  “  the  shadow 
feared  of  man  ”  in  some  dreaded  waste  near  at  hand. 
And  it  is  part  of  the  absorbing  —  in  a  sense  egotis¬ 
tical  —  tyranny  of  over-mastering  nerves,  that  they 
shut  out  natural  perception.  They  are  not  checked 
by  the  fear  of  communicating  their  own  tremors. 
Hence  nervous  people  are  the  worst  nurses  in  the 
world;  they  cannot  dispense  with  the  relief  of  giv¬ 
ing  utterance  to  their  fears. 

It  is  their  notion  of  sympathy  to  take  a  dark  view  ; 
to  be  lavish  of  lugubrious  pity ;  to  treat  every  ail¬ 
ment  as  the  beginning  of  something  worse.  A 
mother  hanging  over  a  beloved  child  will  give  way 
aloud  to  a  succession  of  hideous  prophecies.  She 
expresses  the  depth  of  her  affection  through  exjigger- 
ation.  Not  to  be  full  of  forebodings  is  to  be  careless 
and  indifferent.  If  the  weak  stomach  turns  from 
the  proffered  draught,  and  there  has  been  talk  of  a 
mad  dog  any  time  within  six  months,  she  will  not 
scruple  to  suggest  hydrophobia  among  a  thousand 
other  diseases  as  a  possible  cause.  She  is  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  a  train  of  contingent  horrors,  one  driving 
another  out  of  the  field,  that  the  thought  that  one  of 
them  may  stick  and  haunt,  where  she  could  least 
intend  it,  never  restrains  her,  —  and  this  because, 
whoever  suffers,  it  is  the  habit  of  a  morbid  sensibility 
to  take  for  granted  that  self  suffers  most :  what  she 
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can  bear  cannot  be  supposed  to  affect  tougher  na¬ 
tures. 

After  all,  it  sometimes  strikes  us  that  there  must 
be  amusement  in  a  ready  invention  for  horrors,  as 
in  all  other  exercises  of  the  fmcy.  At  least  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  indulgence  of  expression,  of  giving 
a  tongue  and  a  name  to  every  fear,  despatches  it  to 
some  limbo,  leaving  the  mind  that  gave  it  birth  free 
for  some  new  chimera.  Scapin,  cajoling  his  patron, 
commends  the  advice  of  an  ancient  philosopher  to 
men  returning  home  from  ever  so  short  an  absence, 
that  “  il  doit  promener  son  esprit  sur  tons  les  facheux 
accidens  que  son  retour  pent  rencontrer ;  se  figurer 
sa  maison  brul^,  son  argent  ddrobd,  sa  femme  mor- 
te,  son  fils  estropi^,  et  ce  qu’il  trouve  qui  ne  lui  est 
point  arrive,  I’imputer  a  bonne  fortune.”  The  rest¬ 
less  spirits  we  speak  of  carry  out  this  advice  half¬ 
way  through  every  concern  of  life,  but  here  they 
%top.  They  are  not  thankful  for  what  does  not  hap¬ 
pen.  They  contemplate  every  form  of  calamity,  but 
never  congratulate  themselves  on  their  bonne  fortune 
if  one  and  all  does  not  befall  them. 

If  it  is  not  that,  it  may  be  something'  else.  It  is 
very  obvious  that  this  is  a  habit  that  must  grow  with 
exercise  and  liberty  of  speech.  If  there  is  nobody 
to  listen,  if  there  is  authority  to  stop  it,  this  hotbed 
of  fears  lowers  its  temperature ;  but  where  there  is 
no  check,  all  parties  suffer.  It  is  important  to  re¬ 
member  who  suffers  most ;  but  nobody  can  be  com¬ 
fortable  where  a  nervous  temperament  is  permitted, 
and  permits  itself,  unchecked  indulgence.  Observe 
how  this  temper,  allowing  itself  to  act  on  its  imme¬ 
diate  impulses,  uniformly  breaks  up  every  conversa¬ 
tion  it  is  not  engaged  in  ;  how  it  puts  a  stop  to  the 
flow  of  thought  and  mirth,  sport  and  pastime,  by  the 
suggestion  of  something  to  be  avoided,  and  some  other 
thing  to  be  done.  We  may  see  —  where  there  is  no 
obvious  ground  for  this  instinct  of  interruption  —  a 
painful  search  of  eye  and  mind  for  an  excuse  to  stop 
what  is  going  on  easily,  pleasantly,  carelessly,  and 
therefore  in  such  strong  contrast  to  the  workings  of 
a  harassed,  restless  spirit  Miss  Bronte,  in  her  charac¬ 
ter  of  Mrs.  Yorke,  in  “  Shirley,”  —  hard  yet  true,  — 
shows  the  demoralizing  effect  of  this  undisciplined 
temper  in  the  bead  of  a  bouse.  The  vigorous  sons 
learn  to  play  on  her  hysterical  tendencies  ;  nobody 
pities  her ;  and'the  family  generally  find  it  so  diffi¬ 
cult  to  enjoy  themselves  with  such  a  nature  in  the 
ascendant,  that  a  sort  of  tacit  compact  exists  to 
snatch  a  fearful  joy  while  they  can,  and  at  any  ex¬ 
pense  of  her  nerves,  —  knowing  that  when  the  sharp 
nose  shows  itself,  and  the  restle'is  eye  dwells  on 
them,  all  sport  will  be  over.  It  is  true  that  Miss 
Bronte  treats  these  nerves  as  a  pretence,  as  mere 
temper;  but  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  orig¬ 
inal  from  whom  Mrs.  Yorke  was  drawn  was  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  compassion  ;  and  that,  even  if  self-restraint 
might  have  suppressed  her  exasperating  habits,  no¬ 
body  knew  the  effort  it  would  require.  In  fact,  there 
is  a  “  too  late  ”  for  the  treatment  of  this  fatal  mal¬ 
ady.  But  all  literature  agrees  to  ignore  any  excuse 
for  men  or  women  making  themselves  disagreeable. 
“  There  is  no  real  life  but  cheerful  life,”  says  the 
Spectator.  If  a  man  cannot  enjoy  himself,  he  must 
stay  at  home.  If  he  laments  in  company,  where 
others  are  in  a  humor  to  enjoy  themselves,  he  must 
not  take  it  ill  to  be  presented  by  the  servant  with  a 
porringer  of  caudle  as  a  hint  he  had  better  go  to  bed. 
Cares,  distresses,  diseases,  uneasinesses,  and  dislikes 
of  our  own  are  by  no  means  to  be  obtruded  upon 
our  friends.  Considering  how  little  satisfaction 
there  is  to  get  out  of  life,  we  should  be  more  ten¬ 


der  of  our  friends  than  to  bring  them  the  little  sor¬ 
rows  that  do  not  belong  to  them.  And  women,  he 
would  have  us  think,  more  generally  sinned  against 
the  duty  of  being  cheerful.  “  A  great  part  of  fe¬ 
male  elegance,”  he  observes,  “  consists  in  describing 
uneasiness.  Take  a  fine  lady  of  a  delicate  frame, 
you  will  observe  from  the  hour  she  rises  a  certain 
weariness  of  all  that  passes  about  her.”  Pope,  of 
course,  takes  the  same  line,  and  warns  the  ladies 
against  a  prevailing  faith  in  flights  and  vapors :  — 

**  And  trust  me,  denre  !  (^ood>humor  will  prevail 
Wheu  airs  and  flights  aod  screams  aud  scolding  fall.’*  I 

Miss  Austen,  just  as  she  generally  is,  is  satirval 
over  this  temper,  as  the  effect  of  mere  folly,  wilful¬ 
ness,  and  selfishness.  Her  Mrs.  Bennet  takes  to  hys¬ 
terics  and  her  bed  in  trouble  ;  and  the  cynical  hus¬ 
band’s  remark  is,  “  This  is  a  parade  that  does  one 
good,  it  gives  such  an  elegance  to  misfortune  1  An-  ^ 
other  day  I  will  do  the  same.  I  will  sit  in  my  libra¬ 
ry  in  my  nightcap  and  powdering-gown,  and  give 
as  much  trouble  as  I  can.”  And  even  good,  amiable 
Mr.  Wooilhouse  is  shown  up  in  the  gentle  “  selfish¬ 
ness,”  which  in  truth  belongs  to  everything  morbid, 
—  that  minute  worrying,  perpetual  interference, 
that  trusts  nobody,  and  is  so  full  of  its  own  creeping 
fears  and  precautions,  that  it  is  absolutely  blind  to  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  and  aims  of  those  nearest  it. 

Nor  can  we  regret  that  literature  has  been  hard¬ 
hearted.  Its  influence  has  done  much  to  drive  hys¬ 
terics  from  the  parlor  to  the  kitchen.  It  is  very 
important  to  show  that  the  loss  of  self-control,  what¬ 
ever  it  may  once  have  been,  is  no  longer  interesting, 
even  with  youth  and  beauty  to  back  it ;  it  is  opposed 
to  the  reticence  of  modern  manners.  And  when 
these  potent  forces  are  in  the  wane,  the  remark  of 
Lady  Charlotte  Lindsay  on  Queen  Caroline’s  deport¬ 
ment  at  her  trial  is  applicable  to  every  loss  of  self- 
command,  "  I  fear  that  on  the  wrong  side  of  fifi^, 
a  woman  does  not  create  much  interest  by  being  in 
a  passion.”  While  we  pity  and  excuse,  we  own  it  is 
well  that  some  people  should  learn  what  others  may 
be  thinking  of  them,  that  they  should  have  forced 
upon  their  imagination  an  unwelcome  truth.  For 
of  all  people  the  victims  of  their  nerves  are  least 
consciou#of  the  figure  they  make  in  others’  eyes,  — 
they  know  themselves  least.  There  is,  indeed,  in 
most  persons  a  trustful  persuasion  that,  in  showing 
themselves  without  disguise,  they  are  carry  ing  peo¬ 
ple  along  with  them  and  making  a  favorable  impres¬ 
sion.  They  are  relying  on  a  supposed  inexhaustible 
fund  of  sympathy,  and  unconsciously  .they  infuse 
flattery  in  the  appeal  to  secure  it.  But  when  peo¬ 
ple  abandon  the  idea  of  self-mastery,  they  lose  this 
tact,  run  foul  of  others’  rights  and  expectations,  in¬ 
dulge  themselves  in  any  amount  of  insinuation  while 
enlarging  on  their  own  grievances,  and  go  away  in 
entire  unconsciousness  that  they  have  made  an  ene¬ 
my  or  cooled  a  friend  in  the  process.  We  shall  hear 
persons  of  this  character  lamentover  the  unkiiidness 
of  the  world  in  seeming  blindness  of  their  own  share 
in  bringing  it  about.  Their  own  rights  and  claims, 
their  own  trials  and  suffering,  are  prominent  to  the 
obscuring  of  every  other  view. 

Even  where  there  are  naturally  warm  affections, 
this  temperament  is  unfriendly  to  friendship,  and 
doubles  and  trebles  the  difficulty  in  observing  its  du¬ 
ties.  A  hundred  jealousies  obtrude  themselves  on 
the  one  hand,  balanced  by  as  many  omissions  on  the 
other.  Mistrust  is  inseparable  from  it,  causing  fail¬ 
ure  in  cordiality  at  critical  times  ;  the  expression  of 
this  mistrust  equally  so,  uttered  with  a  provoking 
unconsciousness  of  any  grievances  but  on  one  side. 
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Yet  there  may  be  virtues  and  noble  qualities,  which 
should  be  taken  as  compensations ;  and  it  needs 
onl^  some  insight  into  the  overstrung  susceptibilities 
which  cause  tnese  eddies  and  undercurrents,  some 
surplus  of  indulgence  on  the  stronger  side,  some  pa¬ 
tience  for  things  to  right  themselves,  and  a  good  un¬ 
derstanding  to  be  maintained  through  it  all.  But 
this  forbearance  is  not  a  common  quality.  Few  can 
undertake  more  than  their  own  share  of  mild  toler¬ 
ance  and  patience ;  hence  a  morbid  temperament 
has  few  friends,  and  is  apt,  as  time  gets  on,  to  find 
itself  alone,  —  a  victim,  as  it  supposes,  of  the  world’s 
ankindness ;  incapable  to  the  end  of  taking  in,  much 
less  of  profiting  by,  the  lesson  which  may  be  derived 
from  the  holation. 

In  so  far  as  this  irritability  of  temperament  is 
matter  of  organization,  it  may  possibly  be  regarded 
as  removed  from  the  field  of  moral  science ;  but 
while  we  assert  it  to  be  a  reality,  as  opposed  to  the 
mere  affectation,  ill-temper,  or  wilfulness,  with  which 
it  is  so  generally  confounded,  we  would  adduce  it  as 
an  argument  for  a  more  systematic  education  than 
has  hitherto  been  thought  necessary  for  women. 
The  fact  that  so  many  women  are  unreasonable  as 
to  implicate  the  whole  sex  in  the  aspersion,  should 
surely  reconcile  people  to  the  attempt  at  infusing 
some  more  solid  elements  into  their  training.  Men 
who  oppose  the  present  movement  altogether,  under 
the  fear  that  mental  discipline  and  exact  teaching 
would  make  women  masculine,  would  do  well  to 
consider  that  there  are  .women  still  who  do  not  reach 
even  to  the  feminine  ideal  of  sober  consistency  and 
rational  self  government,  —  who  live  in  a  sort  of  dis¬ 
solution  of  the  reasoning  powers,  mere  pensioners 
on  the  general  forbearance. 

One  way  to  check  the  tendencies  we  have  de¬ 
scribed  is  to  begin  a  moral  training  of  the  intellect 
betimes,  —  to  instil  habits  of  work,  to  cultivate  the 
attention,  to  compel  thought  Women  are  often  un¬ 
reasonable  because  they  have  been  allowed  to  think 
reasoning  out  of  their  range,  —  something  unfemi¬ 
nine,  strong-minded,  and  as  such  unattractive.  Real¬ 
ly  to  think  out  a  question  —  to  carr^  it  back  to  its 
causes  and  forward  to  its  results  —  is  rarely  part  of 
a  woman's  education.  She  is  complimented  on  her 
instincts  aad  intuitive  perceptions;  and  where  the 
temper  is  equal  and  the  mental  health  perfect,  these 
gifts  of  nature  stand  her  in  such  stead  that  her 
lucky  hits  and  happy  self-guidance  keep  her  igno¬ 
rance  and  blunders  out  of  sight,  and  perhaps  imma¬ 
terial.  But  irritable  nerves  disturb  the  scent,  as  it 
were,  and  put  instinct  out  of  gear.  Nerves  want 
check  and  control,  and  no  authority  is  equal  to  a 
woman’s  own  over  herself,  if  she  can  be  taught  to 
exercise  it.  Many  a  woman  passes  through  life 
without  one  close  grasp  of  what  is  her  position  or 
her  duty,  or  even  what  are  the  proper  means  for 
attaining  her  ends.  It  is  true  that  women  can 
catch  an  educated  tone  at  much  less  expense  of 
mind  than  it  costs  men.  She  passes  muster  under 
disadvantages  which  would  throw  him  out  of  the 
lists;  but  still  she  may  suffer  from  want  of  discipline, 
the  necessity  of  fixing  the  mind  for  long  periods  and 
at  stated  times  on  distasteful  studies  which  every 
schoolboy  goes  through. 

It  is  not  only  that  women  have  less  reasoning 
power,  but  also  that  they  are  less  taught  to  reason, 
which  may  be  the  cause  that  there  are  so  many 
more  unreasonable  women  than  unreasonable  men. 
By  unreasonable  we  do  not  mean  illogical ;  we  do 
not  mean  an  incapacity  to  reason  in  words,  or  even 
consciously  in  thought,  but  that  perversity  of  the 


reason  which  prompts  so  many  to  run  counter  to 
their  own  wishes  and  aims,  which  leads  them  to 
want  a  thing,  and  do  everything  in  their  power  not 
to  get  it  Many  sufficiently  strong-minded  women 
do  not  reason  well.  We  can  see  no  connection  be¬ 
tween  their  argument  and  their  conclusion,  between 
the  object  desired  and  the  road  they  take  to  it; 
but  they  carry  their  point,  which  is  the  thing  neces¬ 
sary,  and  in  which  the  unreasonable  woman  fails. 
Now  we  do  not  call  Mrs.  Glege,  in  spite  of  appear¬ 
ances,  unreasonable  in  the  following  dialogue  be¬ 
tween  husband  and  wife.  Mr.  Glegg  is  conversing 
with  a  packman  on  his  own  garden-walk,  when,  — 

“^r.  Glegg,  Mr.  Glegg,”  said  a  severe  voice 
from  the  open  parlo^window,  “  pray  are  you  coming 
in  to  tea  ?  or  are  you  going  to  stand  talking  with 
packmen  till  you  get  murdered  in  the  open  day¬ 
light  ?  ” 

“  Murdered !  ”  said  Mr.  Glegg.  “  What ’s  the  wo¬ 
man  talking  of?” 

“  Murdered  1  Yes ;  it  is  n’t  many  ’sizes  ago  since  a 
packman  murdered  a  young  woman  in  a  lone  place, 
and  stole  her  thimble,  and  threw  her  body  into  a 
ditch.” 

“  Nay,  nay,”  said  Mr.  Gl^g,  soothingly,  “  you  ’re 
thinking  o’  the  man  wi’  no  Tegs  as  drove  a  dog¬ 
cart.” 

“  Well,  it ’s  the  same  thing,  Mr.  Glegg,  only 
you  ’re  so  fond  of  contradicting  what  I  say.” 

The  wife  is  not  here  acting  the  unreasonable  wo¬ 
man,  because  what  she  says  conduces  to  her  end, 
which  was  to  maintain  her  consequence  by  breaking 
up  a  conversation  in  which  she  had  no  share.  Wo¬ 
men  may  be  unreasonable  through  sheer  hard- 
headed  perversity,  as :  — 

“  Psphne  knows  with  equal  ease 
How  to  vex  and  bow  to  please  ; 

But  the  folly  of  her  sex 
Makes  her  sole  delight  to  vex. 

Never  woman  more  devised 
Surer  ways  to  be  despised. 

Paradoxes  weaxly  wieldiny, 

Always  conquered,  never  yielding  ; 

To  ilispuhi  her  chief  delight. 

With  not  one  opinion  right.” 

They  are  oftenest  unreasonable  from  not  using 
their  judgment  beyond  their  immediate  needs;  as 
Andrew  Fairservice  says,  ‘‘They’re  fashions  bar¬ 
gains,  aye  crying  for  apricocks,  pears,  plums,  and 
apples,  without  distinction  o’  seasons,”  and  are  very 
apt  in  this  way  to  make  unjust  demands,  and  to 
form  preposterous  expectations,  without  the  nerves 
having  any  hand  in  it.  Narrow  education  leaves 
many  women  content  to  be  ignorant  of  a  hundred 
matters  passing  before  their  eyes,  the  source  and 
origin  of  things  perpetually  in  use  unsought  into. 
It  is  enough  to  have  them  within  their  call.  Men 
are  unobservant ;  but  we  believe  the  degree  in  which 
women  are  so  has  much  to  do  with  their  indifference 
to  the  charge  of  unreasonableness.  They  leave  to 
men  the  labor  of  thought.  In  tlie  same  way  women 
encourage  in  themselves  the  stolid  unreason  of  prej¬ 
udice.  They  are  careless  and  defiant  of  reason, 
because  they  are  not  expected  to  think,  and  do  not 
regard  reason  as  their  province.  Mere  weakness  of 
mind — it  speaks  for  itself — is  unreasonable.  We 
see  amiable  fatuity  wasting  kindness  on  wrong  ob¬ 
jects,  scrupulous  in  the  wrong  place,  and  sticking 
where  it  should  give  way.  A  woman  of  this  sort 
will  throw  hers^f  away,  and  then  provoke  her 
bad  bargain  of  a  husband  by  useless  obstinacy  in 
trifles.  There  are  clever  women,  unreasonable 
from  a  want  of  balance  of  their  powers,  who  alter- 
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nate  between  wisdom  and  folly,  penetration  and  a 
millstone  blindness. 

But  all  this  is  distinct  from  a  certain  typical 
unreasonableness  which  reisns  in  a  nervous  organi¬ 
zation  pampered  to  its  full  Mnt.  Such  a  one  is  un¬ 
reasonable  through  all  her  being,  and  incapable  of 
a  clear,  dispassionate  judgment. 

Any  possibility,  however  remote,  will  make  her 
throw  over  all  the  promptings  of  experience.  A 
prey  to  vain  regrets,  fretting  over  the  inevitable, 
seeing  the  whole  past  a  mistake,  yet  with  a  childish 
confidence  in  change,  and  an  unlimited  power  of 
vague  expectation,  ^e  still  refuses  to  reconcile  her¬ 
self  to  the  inevitable.  Things  cannot  go  on,  and 
must  not  go  on,  that  are  distasteful.  To  her  lUi^has 
no  lessons ;  desires  and  wishes  have  no  instincts  to¬ 
wards  their  fulfilment  She  worries  where  she  loves. 
She  craves  for  companionship,  and  longs  for  dis¬ 
tinction,  yet  drives  away  her  friends,  and  conspires 
against  her  own  ambition.  She  needs  aifection  and 
indulgence,  yet  expends  her  ingenuity  in  acts  of 
teasing  and  provocation  peculiarly  her  own.  She 
sees  no  limit  to  her  claims,  and  is  blind  to  all  recip¬ 
rocal  obligations.  Temper,  caprice,  self-will,  get  the 
credit  for  all  this ;  but  there  is  a  power  which  adds 
intensity  to  it  all,  and,  when  indulged  up  to  a  point, 
imparts  a  scarcely  responsible  force  to  natural  ten¬ 
dencies,  a  sting  to  temper,  strength  to  will,  panic  to 
fear,  poignancy  to  fretting,  invention  to  jealousy, 
^d  nagging  to  ill-nature.  Under  this  dominion  she 
is  blind  to  her  own  interests,  and  no  more  reflects 
on  the  impression  she  makes  on  others  than  a  per¬ 
son  in  terror  of  the  dames  considers  the  becoming¬ 
ness  of  the  costume  in  which  she  escapes  from  them. 
We  draw  an  exaggerated  picture,  perhaps,  but  in 
its  degree  not  an  unfamiliar  one. 

When  we  consider  woman’s  delicate  organization 
the  sensitiveness  of  her  mental  touch,  and  the  part 
assigned  to  her  in  the  order  of  things  of  developing 
the  importance  that  lies  in  little  things,  —  the  latent 
tendencies  that  work  in  seeming  trifles,  —  we  should 
perhaps  wonder  rather  at  the  general  repression  of 
Butters  and  fears,  and  the  promptings  of  quivering 
excitement,  than  at  occasional  exposures  and  ex¬ 
cesses.  Courage  in  a  woman  is  a  far  higher  quality 
than  in  the  generality  of  men,  because  with  her  it 
arises  from  an  appeal  to  her  noblest  faculties.  She 
does  her  duty  in  danger  with  an  inner  trembling. 
She  is  a  heroine  realizing  all  the  peril.  Even  when 
she  avows  her  fears,  who  would  be  hard  upon  her  ? 

There  is  an  innocent,  confiding  candor  which  we 
own  to  preferring  to  a  boastful  parade  of  bravery. 
The  appeal  of  the  comely  matron  of  old  days. 
Recollect,  coachman,  we  are  all  females,”  could 
not  but  stay  his  reckless  down-hill  course.  The 
contempt  of  the  sea-captain  had  surely  a  dash  of 
tenderness  towards  the  trembling  voice  which  asked 
“  O  captain  1  is  there  any  fear  ?  ”  he  replied, 
“  Plenty  of  fear,  ma’am,  but  no  danger.”  Training 
and  self-respect  indhce  the  woman  of  higher  type 
to  devour  her  fears,  to  suppress  expression.  Sne 
teaches  herself  courage  by  acts  of  resolution,  which 
set  the  quaking  heart  beating  double  time.  She 
represses  panic,  feeling  that  others  arc  weaker  than 
herself,  and  in  sparing  their  nerves  strengthens  her 
own.  And  more  than  all  is  she  strictly  repressive 
of  those  promptings  of  high-strung,  irritable  sensibil¬ 
ity  which  give  a  name  to  temperament.  Many  a 
woman,  who  by  her  friends  is  considered  specially 
superior  to  such  weakness,  —  an  example  of  self- 
fo^etting  cheerfulness,  and  all  the  qualities  which 
inspire  confidence  and  reliance,  —  knows  it,  through 
L _ 


the  inner  conflict  and  resolute  mastery  by  which 
alone  she  has  overcome  temptation.  We  have 
dwelt  on  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  where  there 
has  apparently  been  no  conflict,  for  the  double  pur¬ 
pose  of  urging  the  difficulty  of  the  task  as  a  plea  for 
greater  tenderness  of  toleration  than  it  is  easy  to 
give  to  habits  at  once  so  irritating  and  so  repelling; 
and  also  as  it  furnishes  an  aigument  for  a  more 
thorough  training  of  the  inteUect  and  reasoning 
faculties,  more  systematic  infusion  of  vigor  and  self- 
discipline,  than  has  hitherto  been  accorded  to 
women. 


CONVERSATIONS  WITH  ROSSINI. 

VIII. 

To-dat  we  talked  about  Cherubini.  Rossini 
had  lived  in  the  closest  intimacy  with  him  and  hit 
family,  and  told  me  several  things  that  I  did  not 
know  before.  We  were  discussing  his  peculiar  cha^ 
acter,  in  which  the  most  perfect  good-nature  was 
hidden  under  a  rather  rough  manner,  which  he 
generally  put  forward  at  first.  “  Here  and  there  he 
has  transierred  some  of  his  moodiness  into  his  | 
music,”  said  Rossini ;  “but  what  a  great  musician!  | 
And  the  best  fellow  in  the  world.  But  did  you  ever  i 
know  a  composerwho  so  completely  changed  his  style?*  '! 

“  His  early  Italian  operas  certainly  do  not  give  ; 
the  slightest  idea  of  his  Medea.  He  thought  noth-  | 
ing  of  them  himself,  and  once,  when  I  asked  him  to  : 
let  me  look  through  some  of  them,  he  wrote  back  ^ 
that  they  were  the  attempts  of  a  schoolboy.” 

“  And  yet  I  once  gave  him  great  pleasure  with 
my  recollections  of  his  Givlio  Sabini,”  said  Rossini 
“  lie  had  written  it  for  Babini,  the  same  tenor  from  | 
whom  I  afterwards  took  singing  lessons.  Babini  ! 
used  to  sing  a  good  many  thii^  out  of  it,  which  I 
remembered  when  I  came  to  ^ris.  One  day  after  | 
dinner  I  sat  down  to  the  piano  and  sang  to  him  sev-  | 
eral  of  these  youthful  prouuctions.  He  could  scarce¬ 
ly  contain  himself  for  astonishment,  for  of  course  he 
never  guessed  the  connection,  but  his  eyes  filled  with 
tears.”  ! 

“Forty  years  must  have  passed,”  said  L  “No 
wonder  he  was  moved.” 

“  As  we  are  speaking  of  these  old  masters,  do  tell 
me  something  about  Simon  Mair,  of  whom  I  scarcely 
know  anything.  What  was  his  forte  ?  Invention  ?  *  . 

“  He  owes  his  fame  less  to  that  than  to  having 
been  the  first  in  Italy  to  make  much  of  the  drama-  | 
tic  element.  He  and  Paer  also  did  a  great  deal  to  I 
extend  instrumentation.”  | 

“  I  once  saw  him  at  an  advanced  age  conduct  a  | 
mass  at  Verona,  or  rather  heard  him,  lor  both  cho-  | 
rus  and  orchestra  were  almost  drowned  by  the  { 
noise  he  made  with  a  roll  of  paper  which  served 
him  for  a  bdton.” 

“  He  was  a  good  fellow,”  said  Rossini,  “  thorough¬ 
ly  cultivated  and  well  informed,  and  his  Medea, 
which  he  composed  for  Naples  near  the  end  of  his 
life.  Is  a  very  remarkable  opera.” 

“  How  immensely  the  opera  has  developed  in 
Italy  since  Metastasio’s  time,  when  a  dozen  or  so  of 
airs  and  a  short  chorus  made  up  the  musical  part  of 
a  lyric  drama.” 

“  You  must  not  forget  recitatives,”  said  the  maes¬ 
tro,  “  which  were  capitally  treated  by  the  good 
composers,  and  with  which  the  great  singers  of  the 
time  made  more  eflect  and  earned  greater  applause 
than  with  bravura  airs.  The  latter,  as  far  as  the 
words  went,  were  simply  hors  dt oeuvres.  They  con¬ 
tained  some  pathetic  picture,  or  at  most  reiterated 
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Kntinients  which  had  already  been  made  too  much 
of.  But  Metastasio,  after  Zeno,  has  the  great  merit 
of  having  thoroughly  adapted  our  language  to  music. 
He  brought  Into  use  a  whole  collection  of  well¬ 
sounding,  melodious  words,  and  in  this  la  an  example 
for  all  times.  Do  you  know  Jomelli’s  compoaitions  ?  ” 

“  Church  music,  but  no  operas.” 

“  He  is  the  most  genial  of  our  composers  of  that 
time.  No  one  understood  the  treatment  of  the 
voice  so  well.  Some  of  his  slow  movements  are 
wonderful  in  their  melodious  beauty.” 

“  But  in  these  days,  I  imagine,  they  would  pro¬ 
duce  no  effect.” 

“  In  our  art  forms  are  as  variable  as  they  are  Im¬ 
portant.  And  nobody  would  now  be  able  to  sing 
those  things ;  they  require  a  power  of  respiration 
which  the  Castrati  alone  (either  from  their  profound 
studies  or  their  physical  constitution)  were  capable 
of  Indeed,  the  composers  played  rather  a  subordi¬ 
nate  part  in  those  days,  and  generally  made  mere 
sketches  for  the  singers  to  fill  out  as  they  pleased. 
But  men  like  Durante,  Lotti,  and  Jomelii  will  al¬ 
ways  remain  great  masters.” 


One  day  the  maestro  suddenly  sang  the  beginning 
of  the  finale  of  Beethoven’s  Se^ett,  and  then  one  of 
his  Scherzos. 

“  Which  Symphony  is  that  from  ?  ”  he  asked. 

“  The  Eroica. 

“  Right.  What  force,  what  fire,  there  Is  in  that 
man  !  His  piano  sonatas  are  treasures  indeed.  I 
don’t  know  if  they  are  not  greater  than  his  sym¬ 
phonies,  —  more  inspired,  perhaps.  Did  you  know 
•  Beethoven  ?  ” 

“  As  a  boy  I  had  the  good  luck  to  speak  to  him  a 
few  weeks  before  his  death.” 

“  During  my  stay  in  Vienna  I  got  myself  intro¬ 
duced  to  him  by  old  Calpani ;  but  what  with  his 
deafness  and  my  want  of  German,  conversation  was 
impossible.  But  I  am  glad  that  I  at  least  saw  him. 
Your  Weber,  too,  was  a  fine  fellow ;  how  he  man¬ 
aged  the  orchestra,  and  what  new  effects  he  got  out 
(H  the  instruments  I  Did  he  also  write  symphonies  ?  ” 

“  He  made  one  attempt,  which,  however,  cannot  be 
considered  his  happiest ;  but  then  with  us  his  overtures 
nnk  amongst  the  most  favorite  orchestral  pieces.” 

“And  justly  so,”  said  the  maestro;  “  though  I 
do  not  quite  countenance  that  way  of  bringing  the 
finest  bits  into  the  overtures,  if  it  were  only  that 
when  they  come  in  the  opera,  they  have  lost  the 
charm  of  novelty.  But  Weber  had  wonderfully 
good  ideas !  How  lovely  the  deep  clarinets  are  in 
tlie  introduction  of  the  march  in  his  Concert-stuck ! 
I  always  liked  that  part  especially.  Poor  Weber ! 
He  came  to  see  me  in  Paris  on  his  way  to  London  ; 
he  looked  so  weak  and  ill  that  his  making  such  a 
journey  was  inconceivable  to  me.  He  hoped,  as  he 
told  me,  to  gain  something  respectable  for  his  fam¬ 
ily,  —  he  should  have  preserved  himself  for  them. 
The  way  he  came  to  me  was  curious  enough,  and 
rather  comical.  It  seems  that  some  time  before,  he 
had  written  an  article  in  a  paper,  on,  or  rather, 
against  my  Tancredi ;  and.  In  consideration  of  this, 
thought  it  necessary  to  inquire  first  whether  I  would 
I  see  him.  When  I  dashed  off  Tancredi,  at  twenty 
i  years  of  age,  if  I  had  had  an  inkling  that  a  foreign 
I  composer  had  noticed  it,  1  should  really  have  thought 
^  it  an  honor.  So  you  can  imagine  I  was  not  the  less 
I  glad  to  see  Weber.” 

“  You  never  troubled  yourself  much  about  news¬ 
paper  articles  ?  ” 


“  Certainly  not,”  answered  the  maestro,  laughing. 
“  To  think  of  all  that  was  written  against  me  when 
I  came  to  Paris  !  Old  Bertor  even  made  verses  on 
me,  in  which  he  called  me  M.  Crescendo.  But  it 
all  passed  over  without  any  dsmger.” 


“  Why  don’t  you  continue  writing  grand  operas 
after  your  Tell  f  Did  you  never  intend  to  compose 
a  Fatist  .*  ” 

“  It  had  long  been  a  favorite  project  of  mine,  and 
I  had  already  sketched  a  whole  scene  with  Jouy,  — 
on  the  same  plan  as  Goethe’s  poem,  of  course.  But 
at  that  time  Faust  became  quite  the  rage  In  Paris ; 
every  theatre  had  its  own  Faust,  and  j  rather  lost 
my  zest  for  it.  Then  came  the  July  revolution; 
the  Grand  Opera,  formerly  a  government  institu¬ 
tion,  went  into  the  hands  of  private  lessees ;  I  lost 
my  mother ;  my  father,  not  understanding  French, 
did  not  care  about  remaining  in  Paris,  —  so  I  broke 
the  contract  which  bound  me  to  provide  four  grand 
operas,  and  chose  to  stay  quietly  in  my  native  coun¬ 
try,  and  make  my  old  father’s  last  years  happy.  It 
was  a  cruel  sorrow  to  me  not  to  have  been  with  my 
poor  mother  when  she  died,  and  I  was  in  the  great¬ 
est  anxiety  lest  it  should  be  so  with  my  father,  also.” 

“  So  you  moved  to  your  old  home  at  Bologna, 
where  I  found  you  in  the  year  ’38,  signing  admis¬ 
sion  tickets  for  a  public  trial  of  the  Lleeo.  What  an 
interest  you  have  sJways  taken  In  that  Institution  !  ” 

“  During  my  stay  in  Bologna  till  the  year  ’49  I 
did  all  1  could  for  it.  It  was  the  school  to  which  I 
owed  my  development !  And  then  the  boys  had 
formed  a  complete  orchestra,  and  I  enjoyed  making 
them  play  all  kinds  of  orchestral  works  for  me. 
Now  and  then  they  did  make  rather  a  hash,  but  it 
was  great  fun.” 

“You  preferred  Bologna  to  Florence  for  your 
residence  ?  ” 

“  Bologna  is  my  real  home,  and  the  life  there  Is  so 
easy  and  pleasant.  Florence  is  grander,  and  does  n’t 
suit  me,  in  spite  of  the  grand  duke’s  kindness.” 

“  But  surely  you  never  feel  any  gene  in  associat¬ 
ing  with  great  people,  and  you  have  had  plenty  of 
opportunities  for  doing  so.  Why,  you  took  part  in 
the  congress  of  Verona ;  did  you  not  ?  ” 

“  I  went  there  on  the  Invitation  of  Prince  Metter- 
nich,  who  wrote  me  a  most  amiable  letter.  Being 
‘  le  dieu  de  rharmonie,’  as  the  letter  expressed  it,  I 
must  not  stay  away  when  harmony  was  so  impor¬ 
tant  And  if  harmony  could  have  been  restored  by 
cantatas,  I  should  have  done  it,  for  I  composed  about 
five  at  a  moment’s  notice,  for  the  Negozianti  and  the 
Nobili,  and  the  Concordia  festival,  and  I  don’t  know 
what  besides.” 

“  But  how  did  you  manage  ?  ” 

“  Partly  by  putting  old  things  to  new  words,  — 
but  even  that  was  hard  work,  and  I  scarcely  got 
done.  In  one  chorus  about  Unity  it  happened  that 
the  word  alleanza  came  on  a  most  piteous  chromatic 
chord,  —  like  a  sigh.  I  had  no  time  to  alter  it ;  but 
I  thought  it  my  duty  to  tell  Prince  Mettemich  of 
the  unfortunate  circumstance.” 

“  Perhaps  he  took  it  for  the  work  of  a  higher  dis¬ 
pensation.” 

“  At  least  he  submitted  to  it  with  a  laugh.  But 
the  festival  which  took  place  In  the  amphitheatre 
was  wonderfully  beautiful,  and  I  have  the  most  dis¬ 
tinct  remembrance  of  it.  The  only  thing  which  made 
me  uncomfortable  was,  that  In  conducting  my  can¬ 
tata,  I  had  to  stand  under  a  huge  statue  of  Concor¬ 
dia,  which  I  was  dreadfully  afraid  would  come  down 
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on  my  head.  Among!)t  other  people  I  was  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  Eo^ror  Alexander.  He  and  George 
the  Fourth  of  England  were  the  most  agreeable 
crowned  heads  I  ever  came  across.  About  the  lat¬ 
ter  there  was  an  immense  charm  I  But  Alexander 
was  also  a  splendid  and  most  attractive  man.  From 
Verona  I  went  to  Venice  to  write  Semiramule.  I 
found  plenty  of  great  people  there  too,  including 
Prince  Metternich,  who  took  an  extraordinary  inter¬ 
est  in  music,  and  really  knew  something  about  it 
He  came  to  all  my  rehearsals  at  the  Fenice,  and 
seemed  delighted  to  escape  from  politics.” 

“  The  story  of  the  chromatic  alteanza  reminds  me 
of  another  story  about  you,  —  namely,  that  after  the 
Austrian  occupation  of  the  Papal  States,  when  the 
new  governor  of  Bologna  gave  you  an  order  for  a 
cantata,  you  set  the  new  words  to  an  old  patriotic 
song  of  your  own  composition.” 

‘‘  Not  a  word  of  truth  in  it ;  they  let  me  alone, 
and  I  had  no  wish  to  make  game  of  these  severe 
gentlemen ;  I  have  never  meddled  with  politics.  I 
was  a  musician,  and  it  did  not  enter  my  head  to  be 
anything  else,  though  I  take  the  greatest  interest  in 
everything  that  goes  on,  especially  in  the  fate  of  my 
native  country.” 

FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Elocutiox  has  become  epidemic  among  the  lit¬ 
erary  men  of  England. 

Browning’s  poem,  “  The  Ring  and  the  Book,”  is 
still  the  chief  topic  discussed  in  English  literary  circles. 

One  of  Charles  Baudelaire’s  most  intimate  friends, 
M  Asselineau,  has  just  published  an  interesting 
study  on  the  lamented  poet’s  life  and  works. 

Dr.  Hayes's  entertaining  and  instructive  book 
for  boys,  “  Cast  Away  in  the  Cold,”  is  a  great  success 
abroad.  It  has  not  only  been  favorably  reviewed  by 
several  of  the  leading  English  journals,  but  has  had 
the  good  fortune  to  find  a  Paris  publisher,  who  an¬ 
nounces  a  French  version  of  the  storj’.  The  Lon¬ 
don  Examiner  says :  — 

“It  is  full  of  interest,  as  all  tales  of  the  Robinson 
Crusoe  kind  are,  for  the  young ;  and  superadded  to  this 
will  be  found  much  real  information  in  respect  to  the 
vegetable  and  animal  kingdom  of  the  icy  regions  in  which 
the  scene  is  laid.  It  is  nicely  written  and  exceedingly 
well  illustrated,  many  of  the  engravings,  both  in  execu¬ 
tion  and  design,  being  superior  to  those  usually  met  with 
in  books  of  this  class.” 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  tells  the  following  touch¬ 
ing  story  of  a  Polish  martyr :  — 

“  Bronislaus  Szwarc,  one  of  the  most  able  and  jwpu- 
lar  of  the  lenders  of  the  Polish  national  movement  of 
1861-2,  disappeared  mysteriously  a  few  months  after  the 
insurrection  broke  out.  He  has  just  found  means  to 
communicate  with  his  friends,  who,  after  making  every 
effort  to  find  out  what  had  become  of  him,  had  given 
him  up  for  lost.  His  story,  like  that  of  most  of  the  Po¬ 
lish  leaders,  is  a  very  sad  one.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Polish  refugee  in  France,  and  in  1860  obtained  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  engineer  to  the  St.  Petersburg  and  War¬ 
saw  Railway,  the  greater  part  of  which  was  constructed 
under  his  superintendence.  His  patriotic  feelings,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  aroused  the  suspicion  of  the  authorities,  and  he 
fled  to  Warsaw,  where  he  took  an  active  part  under  an 
assumed  name  in  the  national  organization  which  was 
then  forming.  On  Christmas  Eve  in  1862  he  was  ar¬ 
rested  by  the  police,  and  after  a  desperate  resistance,  was 
overpowered  and  confined  in  the  citadel.  After  a  long 
inquiry,  in  the  course  of  which,  it  is  said,  ho  suffered 
torture,  he  was  sentenced  to  death.  The  Empress  Eu¬ 
genie  having  interfered  in  his  behalf  as  a  French  subject. 


the  sentence  was  commuted  to  transportation,  and  he 
was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  Siberia.  Scarcely  bad  lie  ar¬ 
rived  at  Moscow,  however,  when  a  second  order  arrived 
ordering  him  to  be  forwarded  to  some  other  destination, 
but  wbat  this  was  his  friends  have,  until  a  few  weeks  ago, 
striven  in  vain  to  discover.  It  now  appears  that  for  the 
last  five  years  he  has  been  chained  to  a  wall  in  one  of 
those  fatal  casemates,  lying  below  the  level  of  the  river 
Neva  at  Cronstadt,  where  so  many  political  prisoners 
have  died  a  miserable  death.  Those  who  have  seen  him 
there,  and  who  knew  him  at  Warsaw,  when  he  was  a 
handsome,  spirited  young  man,  say  that  it  is  now  quite 
impossible  to  recognize  him.  He  is  a  cripple,  premature¬ 
ly  old,  utterly  broken  down  by  disease  and  sufiering,  and 
without  a  spark  of  his  old  energy  left.” 

Mr.  Tennyson’s  change  of  publishers  has  occa¬ 
sioned  considerable  comment  in  the  English  literary 
journals,  and  not  a  little  speculation  has  arisen  as  to 
the  terms  upon  which  the  Messrs.  Strahan  have 
engaged  to  publish  the  Laureate’s  works.  A  psra-  | 
graph  in  the  English  Publishers’  Circular,  which  . 
organ  of  the  trade  ought,  it  would  seem,  to  speak 
with  authority,  calls  forth  the  following  card  from  ] 
Messrs.  Strahan  &  Co. :  — 

Dear  Sir. —  In  the  Publishers’  Circular,  of  Janu¬ 
ary  16th,  appeared  the  following:  — 

“  The  Laureate  will  greatly  benefit  by  the  removal  of 
his  agenev  from  Messrs.  Moxon  to  Messrs.  Strahan. 
The  Telegraph  informed  us  that  the  latter  have  agreed  to 
pay  our  great  poet  .€4,000  per  annum  for  two  years; 
the  sum,  we  believe,  is  €  4,500,  exactly  .€500  in  excess 
of  the  sum  paid  yearly  by  the  former  house.  However 
wo  may  regret  the  loss  to  the  widow  of  Mr.  Moxon,  him¬ 
self  a  jioet,  we  cannot  affect  surprise.  We  have,  there¬ 
fore,  now  no  exclusively  poetical  publishers  such  as  we 
had  in  those  high  and  palmy  days  when  ‘my  Murray’ 
monopolized  one  great  poet,  and  the  ‘gentle  publisher, 
himself  a  haird,’  was  surrounded  by  almost  all  others 
worthy  of  the  n.ame." 

On  the  25th  of  January  we  sent  the  following  Id¬ 
ler  to  Messrs.  Low  &  Co.  for  publication :  — 

“  Dear  Sirs,  —  I  am  surprised  to  see  in  a  publication 
of  such  high  standing  as  yours  statements  so  rashly  made 
as  those  concerning  Mr.  Tennyson’s  relations  with 
Messrs.  Mo.xon’s  house  and  our  own.  You  have  trusted 
to  some  entirely  false  infonnation. 

“  Yours  faithfully, 

“  Alexander  Strahan.” 

On  receipt  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Low,  Sen.,  called 
upon  us,  and  explained  that,  instead  of  publishing 
it,  he  would  himself  make  a  full  explanation  and 
apology,  promising  at  the  same  time  to  submit  a 
proof  to  us  for  our  approval. 

No  proof  was  received  by  us  until  this  morning, 
and  on  our  returning  the  said  proof  within  half  an 
hour  after  its  receipt,  we  were  told  that  the  Circular, 
was  not  only  printed  but  posted  to  the  subscribers! 
This  is  the  “  explanation  and  apology  ”  which  ap¬ 
pears  to-day :  — 

“  We  adverted  in  our  last  number  to  a  paragraph  that 
appeared  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  and  other  journals,  rel¬ 
ative  to  the  alleged  arrangements  between  the  Poet  Lau¬ 
reate  and  his  publishers ;  we  are  authorized  to  say  that 
the  statements  referred  to  have  been  hazarded  on  entirely 
erroneous  information,  alike  unjust  to  Mr.  Tennyson  and 
the  Messrs.  Strahan  &  Co.” 

As  the  Publishers’  Circular  unfortunately  did  more 
than  “  advert,”  and  as  the  offensive  statements  com¬ 
plained  of  originated  with  it,  and  not  with  the  Daily 
Telegraph  or  any  other  journal,  we  reed  scarcely  add 
that  we  consider  the  above  apology  no  apiology  at  all. 

We  remain,  j  ours  truly, 

A.  Strahan  &  Co. 

Feb.  1,  1869.  | 
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